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Defense of Our Country and Its Cost 


BUDGET AND TAX RECOMMENDATIONS 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 
Delivered over the radio, Washington, D. C., May 19, 1953 


Y FELLOW Americans: Tonight, as you sit in your 
homes all across this broad land, I want to talk with 
you about an issue affecting all our lives. It is the 

defense of our country and its cost. 

If we ponder a moment, we all know that this really 
means the defense of those spiritual values and moral ideals 
cherished by generations of Americans—the true treasure of 
our people. This treasure of the spirit must be defended, 
above all, with weapons of the spirit; our patriotism, our 
devotion, our readiness to sacrifice. 

If we think further, we also know that this defense of 
America demands still other weapons. We must, of course, 
want to be free. But this is not enough. 

To be free and to stay free, we must be strong 
must Stay strong 

Our national security is affected by almost everything that 
your Government does—things far removed from the building 
of planes or the training of troops. 

National security involves, for example, the plain honesty 
and competence of government itself—for no nation is secure 


and we 


whose government does not command respect at home and 
honor abroad. 
Our strength demands, also, healthy two-way trade with 


our Allies and -friends—-for this nation could not for long 
njoy cither freedom or prosperity alone in a hostile world. 

Indeed, our own security demands that we never forget 
or neglect the military and economic health of these indis 
pensable Allies 

And national security requires an industrious and produc- 
tive America, for here is the vital source of all our military 
strength 

We all know something of the long record of deliberately 
planned Communist aggression. There has been, to this 
moment, no reason to believe that Soviet policy has changed 
its frequently announced hope and purpose—the destruction 
of freedom everywhere 

There is, therefore, no reason for the free nations to alter 


their course: To hope and work for the best, to arm and be 
ready for the worst. 

We must sce—clearly and steadily—just exactly what is 
the danger before us. 

It is more than merely a military threat. 

It has been coldly calculated by the Soviet leaders— 
by their military threat, they have hoped to force omy Amer- 
ica and the free world an unbearable security burden leading 
to economic disaster. 

They have plainly said—that free people cannot preserve 
their way of life and at the same time provide enormous mili- 
tary establishments. Communist guns, in this sense, have been 
aiming at an economic target no less than a military target. 

I believe firmly-—and I think the Soviets realize—that the 
United States, if forced to total mobilization today, could meet 
and win any military challenge. 

I believe no less firmly that we must see and meet the full 
nature of the present and future danger before us. For the 
nature of this danger dictates the nature of the defense we 
summon. 

This defense must, first of all, be one which we can bear 
for a long—and indefinite-—period of time. It cannot consist 
of sudden, blind responses to a series of fire-alarm emergen- 
cies. Even we cannot always be mobilizing forces and materiel 
with a speed that is heedless of cost, order and efficiency. It 
cannot be based solely on the theory that we can point to a 
D-day of desperate danger, somewhere in the near future, to 
which all plans can be geared. 

The truth is that our danger cannot be fixed or confined to 
one specific instant. 

We live in an age of peril. 

We must think and plan and provide so as to live through 
this age in freedom—in ways that do not undermine our 
freedom even as we strive to defend it. 

To watch vigilantly on the military front must never mean 
to be blind on the domestic tront. In our present world— 
in this kind of prolonged tension and struggle—a crippled 
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industry or a demoralized working force could be the equiva- 
lent of a lost battle. 

Prolonged inflation could be as destructive of a truly free 
economy as could a chemical attack against an army in the 
field. If, in today’s continuing danger, we ever were to strain 
our capacity until rigid governmental controls, indefinitely or 
permanently continued, became mandatory—where then would 
be the freedom we defend ? 

Our defense—I repeat 
steadfastly sustained. 

Such planning brings us to another subject—to the 
bewildering realm of budgets and expenditures and appropria- 
tions and deficits and taxes. This, we all know, is no easy 
area to explore or to explain. But these rude facts and figures 
of our national economy are—to our body politic—as vital as 
pulse rates or blood counts. 

As you know, Government deficits of past years have 
been a main cause of the cheapening of our dollar by half 
its value. 

The budget inherited by this Administration, for the year 
beginning this July 1, called for expenditures of $78,600,- 
000,000, and signified another red-ink entry in our national 
books of $9,900,000,000—on top of other big deficits for 
last year and this year. 

Beyond this, when this Administration took office, we faced 
two stubborn financial facts. The first fact was this: Under 
the former Administration, expenditures for the future were 
so scheduled as to reach their peak during 1954 and 1955. 
The second fact was this: These are precisely the years when 

-under existing laws—-Federal revenues from taxes, under 


must be carefully planned and 


scheduled reductions, will fall sharply downward. 

If we do nothing about this, the results of these facts could 
only be: bigger deficits, greater Government borrowing, ever 
increasing cost of living, depreciated savings, higher and higher 


cost of the nation’s security. 

These figures are but a small part of the story. 

Let me give you a few more facts: 

FIRST: The past Administration over-estimated tax collec- 
tions for the next fiscal year by some $1,200,000,000 dollars. 
Obviously, even the most conscientious men must be allowed 
some leeway in forecasting tax receipts more than a year ahead. 
Nevertheless, it is unfortunately true that this over-estimate of 
income would bring the red-ink entry for the coming year up 
to more than $11,000,000,000. 

SECOND: The military budget proposed by the previous 
Administration for the fiscal year 1954 did not fully plan 
for one item that could scarcely be called obscure. That item 
was the Korean war. No specific budgetary provision was 
made for continuance of this conflict. No provision was made 
for the building up of Republic of Korea divisions beyond 
those currently in being. Our task, then, is not only one of 
dealing with the planned deficit, but also one of providing 
for the costs of the Korean war so long as it may continue. 

THIRD: Largely aside from the budget and deficit, there 
will be—as of June 30 of this year—$81,000,000,000 of 
authorizations to spend money for which cash must be found 
in the tax revenues of the next several years. Since a large 
part of this enormous sum is already under contract, mostly 
for defense purposes, there is little room in which to turn 
around to make any immediate economies in this area. 

This whole matter is rather like buying C. O. D. When 
you order goods C. O. D., you do not need any money until 
the items you ordered come to your front doors—and then it 
is cash on delivery. This Administration faces payment on 
just such an $81,000,000,000 C. O. D. over the next several 
years. 
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CRITICAL QUESTION 


I come now to the critical question: How can we make 
more bearable, for every family in our land, the burden of 
this inheritance—and at the same time make our nation’s 
security more sound and sure? 

To begin with the military front: There must be—far from 
any slackening of effort—a speeding, a sharpening, a concen- 
tration that will extract the last cent of value from every 
dollar spent. Our defense establishment has yet to reach the 
level of performance we want. Until it has, we shall not rest. 

I want here to state a few critical facts plainly. They are 
critical. They are facts. And they should be beyond the reach 
of any partisan debate. 

It is fact that there is no such thing as maximum military 
security short of total mobilization of all our national 
Such security would compel us to imitate the 
methods of the dictator. It would compel us to put every 
able-bodied man in uniform—to regiment the worker, the 
farmer, the business man—to allocate materials and to control 
prices and wages—in short, to devote our whole nation to the 
grim purposes of the garrison state. 

This—lI firmly believe—is not the way to defend America. 

It is also a fact that when we seek anything less than this 
vision of military perfection—total mobilization—-we are 
debating in a realm of speculation—sometimes informed, 
more often uninformed. 

Words like “essential” and “indispensable” and “absolute 
minimum" become the common coin of this realm—and they 
are spent with wild abandon. One man will argue hotly for 
a given number of aircraft as the “absolute minimum.”’ 

Another, even from the same military service, will answer 
just as passionately that a smaller number of aircraft but of 
a different kind is “imperative.” 

And others will earnestly advocate the “indispensable” needs 
for ships or tanks or rockets or guided missiles or artillery 
all totaled in numbers that are always called “minimum.” All 
such views are argued with vigor and tenacity and I believe 
honesty. But, obviously, all cannot be right. 

I most deeply believe that it is foolish and dangerous for 
any of us to be hypnotized by magic numbers in this type of 
analysis There is no given number of ships—no specific 
number of divisions—no magic number of air wings in the 
Air Force, Navy and Marine Corps—no special number of 
billions of dollars—that will automatically guarantee our 
security. 

My associates and I have given to this phase of our national 
nena careful, personal study and analysis, I have, as you 
cnow, lived with it for many years. We have also sought, of 
course, advice from numbers of competent people. 

Let me tell you how we approached this analysis. We did 
not set any fixed sum of money to which our defense plans 
had to be fitted. We first estimated what is truly vital 
to our security. We next planned ways to eliminate every 
useless expenditure and duplication. And we finally decided 
upon the amount of money needed to meet this program. 

Such an analysis rejects the extreme arguments of enthusiasts 
and of all groups of special pleaders both in and out of the 
military services. 

But I assure you: what has been done so carefully evolved 
as a sound program. It contemplates in each of the armed 
orces calculated risks which have been prudently reasoned. 
And it represents, in our combined judgment, what is best 
for our nation’s permanent security. 


resources. 


DEFENSE FORMULA 


There is, I believe, only one honest, workable formula. It 
is not magical, but it is the best that competent men can 
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define. It is this: A defense strong enough both to discourage 
aggression and beyond this to protect the nation—in the event 
of any aggression——as it moves swiftly to full mobilization. 

The more swiftly and smoothly we can mobilize, the less 
our dependence upon costly standing armies, navies and air 
force s 

The more vigorously we eliminate the nonessential, the more 
effectively we can concentrate on what is vital. 

With all this in mind, we are putting major emphasis on 
air power, which daily becomes a more important factor in 
war. Our revised budget will provide the Air Force with 
more than 40 per cent of all CE se funds for 1954. As of 
this June 30, the Air Force will have available a sum totaling 
more than $40,000,000,000 

Buttressing this strength are those additional funds allocated 
to Naval air power for 1954—totaling more than half of the 
Navy budget. This means that almost 60 cents out of every 


dollar to be available for national defense in the next year 
will be devoted to air power and air defense. 

These investments in air power represent and will continue 
to represent the heaviest single annual outlay of our Govern- 


ment. It is my conviction that our developing program 
under constant review and study—will result in a steady 
growth in the size and efficiency of the air defense, until we 
have attained an adequate level of security. 


SECURITY 


I repeat: This security cannot arbitrarily be defined as the 
simple equivalent of a specific number of aircraft or air wings. 
For example: Today three aircraft with modern. weapons can 
practically duplicate the destructive power of all the 2,700 
planes we unleashed in the great break-out attack from the 
Normandy beachhead 

Clearly every technological advance profoundly affects this 
problem of air power cg the development of missiles 
now in production. Similar advances in civil defense will 
help shape the nature and size of our air forces. 

The plain truth 1s that security is planned, not blindly 
bought. It is the product of thought, and work, and our 
ability and readiness to bear our military burden for however 
long the threat to freedom persists. 

The course we must set for ourselves is a difficult one. It 
must avoid, on the one hand, the indefinite continuance of 
a needlessly high rate of Federal spending in excess of Fed- 
eral income at a time of heavy taxation. It must avoid, on 
the other hand, any penny-wise, pound-foolish policy that 
could, through lack of needed strength, cripple the cause of 
freedom everywhere 

This middle way may lack drama and sensation. But it has 
sense and strength 

It may not scream with shrill crisis and emergency. But it 
speaks with conviction and realism. 


PRACTICING ECONOMY 


Because of the necessary costs of national security your 
Government is not just preac hing economy but practicing it. 
Every department of this Government has cut its requests for 
funds already for next fiscal year. 

As a result, we have been able to reduce the previous 
Administration's request for appropriations of new money 
by some $8,500,000,000. This prodigious sum means more 
than $50 for every man, woman, and child in our country. 
This is the first step in cutting expenditures and next year 
we shall spend $4,500,000,000 less than was previously 
planned 

Here let me add this word 
job—any more than any other job 


Government cannot do this 
utterly alone. You and 
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your fellow citizens who want your Government to spend less 
must yourselves practice self-restraint in the demands you 
make upon Government. You as citizens cannot help the 
common cause by merely favoring economy for every group 
except the one to which we belong. 

All that we have done and saved to date is an encouraging 
start. But it is no more than a start. During every day of the 
coming year we must and shall continue striving to find, in 
every department of the Government, new ways to achieve 
effectiveness with economies. I need scarcely remind you that 
the saving of $4,500,000,000 is less than half the deficit 
planned by the previous Administration for the next fiscal 
year, 

Tax Po.icy 

It is in the light of these facts that all of us must honestly 
face the matter of taxes. It must be apparent that to — 
a great revenue loss at this time would be to insure longer life 
to bigger Federal deficits and greater eventual danger to our 
country. 

The convictions of this Administration on these grave sub- 
jects are clear and simple. 

We believe that See the long term—present taxes are too 
high. We think they are becoming a real threst to individual 
initiative. 

We believe, at the same time, that no citizen—once satisfied 
that his Government is operating with honesty and economy, 
and planning with foresight—wants any tax saving at the 
price of essential national security. 

We believe-—finally—that our truly urgent need is to make 
our nation secure, our economy strong, and our dollar sound. 

For every American this matter of the sound dollar is 
crucial. Without a sound dollar, every American family would 
face a renewal of inflation, an ever increasing cost of living, 
the withering away of savings and life insurance policies. 

An immediate tax reduction and bigger deficits which would 
in turn inflate the dollar still more would cheat every family 
in America. It would strike most cruelly at the poorest 
among us. 

The balancing of the budget is, therefore, vital—not merely 
as some abstract, statistical feat to be performed by Govern- 
ment accountants—but to help give each citizen the kind of 
dollar with which each family in the nation can begin bal- 
ancing its own budget. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


With this in mind, I am recommending the following 
measures to the Congress for tax legislation. 

FIRST: The excess profits tax on corporations as now drawn 
should be extended for six months beyond its present expira- 
tion date of June 30—an extension that will produce a gain 
of revenue of $800,000,000. 

SECOND: The 5 per cent reduction in the regular income 
tax on corporations, now scheduled to go into effect April 1, 
1954, should be repealed. The continuation of this additional 
5 per cent will bring in approximately $2,000,000,000 a year. 

THIRD: The reduction in excise taxes, which would take 
place next April 1 under present law, should not be put into 
effect pending the development of a sounder system of excise 
taxation. On this I shall make specific recommendations to 
the Congress next January. 

FOURTH: There is now scheduled an increase in the old- 
age security tax from 11/, per cent to 2 per cent on both 
employes and employers, to go into effect next January 1. It 
can and should be postponed, for the old-age and survivors 
trust fund has now reached $18,000,000,000. Receipts at 
present tax rates are in excess of current expenditures. This 
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will be a worth-while saving to wage-earners and, in my 
judgment, is simple justice to them. 

FINALLY: Another relief for the taxpayers will be in the 
reduction in personal income taxes that will go into effect 
next January 1. 

While this is in accordance with the letter of the existing 
law, it would not have been possible but for the economies 
in government that have been and are being made by this 
Administration. 

At the same time, I do not believe that the American people 
think that earlier reduction would be prudent. Your commu- 
nications to me show that—first of all—you want our nation 
secure and our dollar sound. This Administration agrees. 

To advance by six months the date of this scheduled reduc- 
tion would take away $1,500,000,000 and, to that extent, 
would risk both of the objectives we seck. 


ViraAL ECONOMIES PLANNED 


No effort will be spared in the coming months to achieve 
additional vital economies. To do this in significant amounts 
will depend on some gradual improvement in the world situa 
tion. If we should be disappointed in this, I shall, of course, 
be compelled to make recommendations for alternative sources 
of revenue. But if these efforts prove successful, a balanced 
budget will come within sight. 

Next January, I shall recommend to the Congress a com- 
pletely revised program of taxation. Already appropriate 
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studies are under way in the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and in the Treasury Department. 

Our system of taxation must not only provide our Govern- 
ment with the resources to be strong for freedom’s sake—but 
also enable our people to apply their initiative and industry 
fruitfully. 

This means taxes so adjusted as to fall where payment 1s 
least harmful—and so planned as to create jobs and expand 
the income of the mass of our people. 

I have spoken to you tonight not only as your President but 
as one whose life has been devoted to the military defense 
of our country. 

I have outlined my convictions as to the way to defend 
America. 

This is the way I believe we can work for national security 
in the full, true sense. 

It is with the greatest confidence that I say to you: 

We possess, as a people, all the qualities, all the talents, 
and all the resources necessary to resolve the problems inher 
ited from the past or inherent in the present. 

We live, as I have said, not in an instant of danger but in 
an age of danger 

We will meet it, as Americans, boldly, vigorously 
cessfully. 

We will make of it an age of productive freedom, 
unmatched in all man’s history. 

This is what I ask all of you to help to do. 


and suc- 


High Command for Cold War 


TREATIES USELESS WITHOUT MUTUAL CONFIDENCE 
By VISCOUNT MONTGOMERY, Field Marshal, Great Britain 
Delivered at the National Press Club, Washington, D. C., March 30, 1953 


[ I have come here and talk to you, I feel that I must 


give you something of value to yourself—no good coming 
here and talking a iot of platitudes. I decided that | 
would like to talk about three things: 

Firstly, what is the trouble in the world today? 

Secondly, are the free nations, the free and democratic 
nations, properly organized to handle that trouble? And if 
they are not, what are the reasons? 

And, thirdly, what are the lines on which we should work 
if we want to get preparedness and military security ba‘anced 
with economic possibilities over a prolonged period? That, 
I think, is the point that will become clear as we go along 
over a prolonged period. 

And I would like to speak on those points, Now I am a 
servant of 14 governments—yours is one of them—and, there- 
fore, I would like to say at the beginning—I am going to 
speak very frankly today, very frankly indeed, saying exactly 
what I think—and I would like to say that I accept full and 
personal responsibility for everything I may say today. Full 
and personal responsibility I accept. I give you my own opin- 
ion, and what you do with it is for you. I suggest this talk 
should be completely on the record, whatever you like. When 
I've finished I will give my notes to the chairman and what 
he does with them has nothing to do with me. 

Now, if that is all right by you and if those three points 
would be good ones, we will start off. 

What is the trouble in the world today? Well, I suppose 
you could talk about 5 hours on that. I will try to tell you 
in 5 minutes what I think it is. And the trouble in the 
world today is that the world is split by two conflicting ideo- 
logical doctrines or moral codes, and for easy reference during 


this talk, I would like to refer to those as the East and the 
West. The East and West. 

And the world background to the trouble is communism. 
Now let us look at the East. The Communist East aims to 
eliminate all rival power groups and establish a world order 
of states under its own leadership. That's what I would say 
is its aim. I have not had the opportunity recently of talking 
with the gentlemen in the Kremlin to ask them what are 
their short-term aims—I am sorry I have not had that oppor- 
tunity. But, | will tell you what in my view are their short- 
term aims based on their long-term aims. 

I would say that their short-term aims are four. Firstly, to 
wreck the North Atlantic Treaty Organization; secondly, to 
eliminate western influence in the Far East; thirdly, to exploit 
trouble in the Middle East and in Africa so as to create 
revolutionary situations; and fourthly, generally to bring about 
economic collapse amongst the western nations. That 1s what 
I would say are their short-term aims. 

I don't know whether you would agree with those; that 
will emerge later. But the point I would like to emphasize 
to you before we go any further is that those aims are all 
positive and aggressive. It's very important to get that right 
they are positive and aggressive. 

Now in order to achieve those aims the East has launched 
an intensive cold war. And I think you have got to remember 
that cold-war methods do not exclude local or civil war. 
And they launched this cold war to achieve these aims. What 
is not clear to me—it may be to you, I’ don't know—what 
is not clear to me is whether the East would resort to the 
hazards of world war to achieve its aims more quickly. That is 
not clear to me. But what is clear to me is het the tension 
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today in the world is such that there is always a risk of war 
through miscalculation. That's how I would see the East. 

Now let's look at the West. The western policy appears 
to me to have three aims—three: The first one to provide 
the necessary military deterrent to aggression; secondly, defeat 
the eastern expectation of western collapse in the cold war; 
and, thirdly, minimize the risk of war by miscalculation. I 
would say those are the aims of the West. Now, the point 
I would like to put to you is that those aims are all negative 
and defensive 

I want to suggest here that the aims of the East are 
positive and aggressive, the western aims are negative and 
defensive. That is the trouble in the world today. Now I 
don't know whether—you see, it is not possible in the time 
available—-I think that if you agree that that's the trouble in 
the world today, then I have tried to tell it to you in 5 
minutes. And I have thought very carefully of huw I could 
boil down the trouble in the world today to that little 5 
minutes. And that's what I believe it is. 

To pass on to point No. 2: It will take a little longer. 
Point No. 2 is, if that is the trouble in the world today, 
are the western nations properly organized to handle all their 
troubles? Are they? In my view, the answer is quite clear. 
It is “No, they are not." Now when you say that, I think 
you ve just got to qualify it in this way—that the achievements 
of NATO have been tremendous. And, we must not belittle 
those achievements in any way. 

But the conditions of the problem have changed since 
NATO came into being, and therefore the organization wants 
to be looked at and overhauled to handle the changed condi- 
tions properly. And we will see as we go along—TI will try 
and develop that particular thing, as to how and what is the 
matter with the NATO organization, because I've made a 
very direct statement: that the nations are not organized prop- 
erly to handle all this welter of troubles. Now if the answer 
is, No, they are not organized,” the point then arises: “Why ? 
What are the reasons?” 

First, let us look at that. Well, the West is trying to handle 
what is in point of fact a global problem, but ‘he nations 
of the West have got no central organ of decision to direct 
political policy or military strategy on a global scale. 

They are trying to handle this global problem without the 
proper organization to do it. There is a great lack of clear 
and agreed political aims—and I would emphasize the word 
“agreed” —a lack of agreed political aims and, consequently, 
of political direction not only in geographical areas like NATO 
but also in areas where those geogra Pical regional organiza- 
tions adjoin each other—the lack “poe political guidance 
in the actual region itself and on the dividing line where they 
adjoin. There is no grand design or master plan to handle 
this business on a global basis. There is none. And because 
of that there is, in the nations of the West, an enormous 
dissipation of effort and strength. 

There must be—if you haven't got a central organization 
here to handle such things, there must be a tremendous waste 
of effort, and particularly of military effort. Now the nations 
of the West today want, without any doubt whatever, to put 
up a very good and brave show against armed aggress:on. That 
is clear, and that is because of what they've achieved in the 
last 5 years. 

But the cold war may go on for a long time ard, mean- 
while, the western nations are all carrying enormous defense 
budgets—enormous. In some cases those enormous defense 
budgets are not in accordance with economic possibilities. And 
if we go on with our present methods, the defense budgets 
of the nations must rise every year—they will go up and up 
and up. They must. If you order a suit of clothes this year, 
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you have to pay for it next year. In my country you pay for 
it the next day—I don’t know what you do here. But the 
budget must go up. 

You see, a nation or a group of nations cannot afford to 
maintain in peacetime over a prolonged period the total forces 
needed to resist aggression—can't do it—not in peacetime. 
But that’s what they're trying to do. And I am convinced 
myself that we've got to explore other methods, and we have 
got to explore methods that will give the necessary prepared- 
ness against sudden attack and will also give us a 
organization for rapid mobilization and balance the whole of 
that with ecoonmic possibilities. 

You see, it isn't just a question today of getting security. 
You've got to have preparedness, and real ogee is 
necessary today as never before—real preparedness. Now, if 
you want ag veal and security over a prolonged period— 
your nation does or a group of nations wants that prepared- 
ness and security over a prolonged period—you've got to have 
a certain type of organization as a minimum, and I will sketch 
to you what in my view is the sort of organization that you 
want—-not in detail, but just an outline. What type of organ- 
ization should we explore to try and get the thing right and 
balanced with economic possibilities ? 


Well, the first thing is that a nation or group of nations 
have got to maintain in being in peacetime certain forces— 
small active forces in being in peacetime—teady to fight at 
any time and at a strength which is dependent on the national 
cost. That is the first thing. And the land forces which you 
have under those conditions must be trained for mobile war. 
And that means they must have a high percentage of long- 
service men, and it means that you must have a period of 
national service with the colors of at least 2 years. You must. 
Now those forces, those small forces that you keep up in 
peactime—they are the shield. They take the first shock and 
they cover the mobilization of the nation. 


Point No. 3: Behind the shield you've got to have a good 
mobilization. plan which would enable the nation to spring to 
arms quickly to defend the national territory. Now that means 
that you've got to have in peacetime a good reserve organiza- 
tion. You must-have it. And that reserve organization must 
exist, and it must carry out such training every year as will 
insure that your reserve forces are fit to fight very soon, 
indeed, after they are mobilized. You see, national service 
is a great strain on a nation. You take the young men out of 
the factories and the workshops and off the farms and you 
put them into the military organization to be trained. When 
that is finished they go back into civil life. If you want to get 
the full dividend from that, from national service, you must 
insure that those men who are back in civil life, who are 
your reserves, are properly organized. Your reserves must be 
properly oganized, and if they're not, you don’t get the full 
dividend from national service. 

You here in the United States—you couldn't produce a 
well-trained National Guard division fit to go and fight under 
something about 6 months—maybe a little less, maybe a 
little more. I don't quite know. But what's the good of 
that? While you are training your reserves the other side gets 
the advantage and then you're in for trouble. The nations 
have got to spring to arms quickly. In continental Europe it's 
much the same. No nation can produce a good reserve divi- 
sion, well trained and fit to fight, in under a matter of months. 
And that's no good. It isn't any good. And if we can't do 
better than that, well then we're just wasting the money. 

A small shield in front, big reserves behind, which are 
organized, properly organized—and the war is won, mind you, 
not by the active forces you keep up in peacetime, which are 
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small. The war is won by the nation in arms behind the 
shield which mobilizes and gets cracking quickly. 

Now then, of course, you naturally want a good logistic 
organization for all that, and you naturally want a good civil- 
defense organization in the home country. But that’s the sort 
of organization that we've got to move toward, in my view. 
Remember that the first shock is taken by the shield, and it 
is the organized reserves which come along and really do the 
business. And if the reserves are not organized, you are 
wasting your money. That's my view. 

Now, it is clear from that that a nation has got to have 
a very good plan for rapid and effective mobilization. It’s 
got to. 

I'd like to say a word about air forces. You see, the dom- 
inant factor in war today is air power, and your air forces are 
the main striking weapon that you have at the beginning of 
a war. They are the main striking weapons at once. And 
therefor the necessary air forces have got to be kept at a high 
state of readiness and efficiency in peacetime. They must, and 
if they are not, they're no good. 

Now let’s sum up the reasons. I said that we weren't prop- 
erly organized and I've now tried to show you why we aren't. 
Let's just sum that up. In my view, the reasons are—this is a 
summary: The West—we are the West—the West has no 
positive grand design or master plan on a global basis either 
to win the cold war or to handle a hot war if it should come. 
And that word “if” is very important. I don’t say ‘‘when,” 
I say “if’’—if the hot war should come. We haven't a plan 
to handle it on a global basis. 

Furthermore, the nations of the West are not properly 
geared to deal with modern conditions of almost continuous 
tension and cold war. That's what you have today—continu- 
ous tension and cold war. That cold war could turn to a 
hot war very quickly, and the hot war could come on you 
without warning—it could. And we're not geared to handle 
that over a prolonged period of time. 

The present cold war has got to be handled on a global 
basis. It's got to be. And it’s not. And tl.at will be neces- 
sary in a future hot war. It's now global. It’s not NATO-- 
it's global, the whole thing. And we are not organized to 
deal with it. I mustn't keep you gentlemen too long. Got all 
that? Good stuff, this. Now wait a minute, we'll go on to 
some better. 

All that is rather destructive, you might think—rather 
destructive. I have said that the aims of the West are negative 
and defensive, and you may say, “Well, so far you've been 
negative yourself and destructive." Now there are the positive 
and constructive, and I will give you 6 points—6 points which 
I reckon the West has got to get down to quickly as a matter 
of urgency. Six Point. And where I say the “West,”’ it will 
be clear to you as I go along that I mean with the political 
chiefs of the West—the political chiefs. Now, what is the 
first need? I am going to give you six needs—really vital 
needs on the part of the West. 

The first need: Political unity—political unity and agree- 
ment on our problems and how to solve them. That's the first 
need, and that’s absolutely vital. And without that political 
unity and agreement on the problems, all the military organ- 
izations are just hamstrung. They can't do anything without 
political unity. Now, there is sometimes a tendency—lI notice 
because I go traveling around a lot—but I notice a tendency 
to minimize the problems of other areas. 

For instance, to some people the problems of Western 
Europe appear quite simple. But if you live in continental 
Europe, as I do, you will soon realize that the problems of 
Western Europe are very highly complex. They are very 
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far from simple. And we must not let disunity creep in 
mustn't let it. 

We used to have a great crusading spirit against aggres- 
sion. That mustn't die. You remember the unity that awoke 
when South Korea was invaded nearly 3 years ago—that 
musn't die. The nations of the West have got to define their 
aims in the cold war clearly. I would like to see the cold-war 
aims defined in ringing terms—in ringing terms, in a clarion 
call. These are the aims in the cold war—very clearly and 
beyond any possibility of doubt. I would then like to see the 
nations cooperate closely together to achieve their cold-war 
aims. That's the first point. 

Now the second point, the second need: The second need 
is a central organization to direct the agreed political policy 
and military strategy on the global basis—on a global scale— 
a central organization to direct this global matter. Now, that 
organization should be quite small—and, when I say that, 
I really mean quite small—and could be. And around that 
central organization will be the regional organizations, of 
which NATO is one. NATO can't handle this business. It's 
got to be something else, and NATO is just a regional organ- 
ization, and the need is a central one. 

Now the third need: The third need, having got your 
political agreement on the aim and your central organization 
to direct the aim, the third need is an agreed master plan 
to handle the present cold war—-and to handle a future hot 
war, if ever it should burst upon us. And that master plan, 
or grand design, or whatever you would like to call it, it 
must be based on political, military, economic factors—it must 
be. We haven't got it. I've given you three things and you 
haven't got them. I told you this was good stuff. 

Now the fourth need: The fourth need is the closest possible 
linkup of interests—political, military, economic-—between 
national communities in geographical areas. A close link up 
between the national communities in any one geographical 
area. I do say ve have to be a bit careful because national 
sovereignty and tradition and national spirit must never be 
allowed to be submerged. On the other hand, you can’t have 
true unity without some sacrifice. It is not possible. And a 
nation in this group of nations in any geographical area, 4 
nation has got to be prepared, if necessary, to make some 
small sacrifice of sovereignty for the common good. It's got 
to be. Now while you can have in a geographical area a 
fairly close integration in the economic sphere, I think you've 
got to be a bit careful about the same , ma of integration 
when you come down to military forces. 

For instance, if you take coal and steel and iron and cus- 
toms and excise, those sort of things, you are dealing with 
things which have no soul. They haven't got a soul. But 
when you come down to armies, you are dealing with men 
who have souls, and you know very well, indeed, that victory 
in battle depends on that soul—depends on national spirit, on 
elan, on all that sort of thing. And once you tamper with 
that soul, the soul which is in this great number of men in 
this army or whatever it is—once you tamper with that, you 
are liable to blunt the weapons—so you've got to be careful. 
What you can do with coal, steel, iron, and so on, is one 
thing, and what you can do with armies is not necessarily the 
same thing, not necessarily. 

Now the fifth need. The fifth need: Now it must be clear 
to you from what I've said today that the present NATO 
organization is capable of very great improvement—that must 
be clear. It needs an overhaul—definitely. One of the objects 
of the overhaul should be to have less paper, less talk, more 
and quicker decisions, and more practical action—that's what 
we want. 
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The amount of paper that is in circulation today in NATO 
is simply terrific. It is not possible for any sane man to read 
more than half of it. And the other half isn't worth reading. 
It's terrific--I assure you it's terrific. The whole organization 
is swamped——it’s swamped in a morass of committees and con- 
ferences and talks. It's swamped. The wood is lost in the 
trees—-you can't see the wood for the trees. And all the 
headquarters are far too big—cut the whole of it in half. 
Still too big—go right ahead. 

Now that organization, it wants certain focal points of 
decision established in this organization—focal points of deci- 
sion. And at those focal points of decision you'll want men 
who've got the courage, the disposition, and they've got the 
drive to get things done. That's what you want. 

Now, having recognized this NATO organization— it's quite 
obvious to me that you've just all agreed with me—a primary 
task of the reborn organization, the primary task of it will 
be to get the NATO nations geared in such a way that they 
get preparedness and security over a prolonged period—a pro- 
longed period, you may have to—-and get that balanced with 
economic possibilities. That's what is wanted—and I'm quite 
sure about it, and I hope I've made it clear to you what I think 
about it 

I would like to see the paper all go. I didn’t know there 
was So mut h paper in the world. 

That's the No. 5 need—now the No. 6 need, and the last. 

The sixth need ts a pooling of resources—and allied soli 
darity. Now, if you have a defensive alliance, and if each 
nation in that defensive alliance wants self-sufhciency, what 
value do you get from the alliance? What value do you get? 
You get none. The whole object of a defensive alliance is 
to pool your resources, and that must be done. Now, if you 
pool your resources, there is always the risk that some ally 
might fail. Well, you must accept that risk—you've got to 
accept it. If you go into this alliance, you must accept that 
risk. He may fail you, but you hope he won't. 

But I can tell you--I've been in this racket some time—l 
can tell you that, unless you have mutual trust and confidence 
between the nations, you really can’t achieve anything. And 
it's one thing for ministers and politicians to get around a 
table and sign a treaty and a pact—that’s one thing. It’s quite 
another thing to get thatthe agreed principles which are 
all signed up around a table— it's another thing to get them 
translated into practical action. 

And I would say that all the treaties and pacts in the world 
are useless without mutual confidence —they're useless unless 
the nations who sign them will subordinate their own interests 
for the common good. They're useless—and much better not 
waste your time by signing. Without the mutual confidence 
and the will to subordinate the interests of that nation for 
the common good, the thing is useless. 

That was No. 6 point. 

Now, gentlemen, | know it's not been too bad really. I've 
dealt in a very short time with what's the trouble in the world 
Are we organized to meet that trouble? No. Why 
And then what are the things necessary to put this 
matter right. And I propose here to give you my notes. That's 
what I think. I've tried to speak to you gentlemen abso- 
lutely clearly, forcefully, and tell you exactly what I think. 
And I would like to say that I accept full and personal 
responsibility for everything I've said. And I am quite pre- 
pared to say it again whenever you like 

Thank you very much. 


today 
not 


(Following are questions asked by members of the press 
club, and put by the chairman of the meeting, and the answers 
of Viscount Montgomery.) 
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Question. A number of questions deal with the European 
Defense Treaty—our members would like to know your views 
on it, the need for pushing it ahead, and how long it will 
take to get some good out of it in the shape of German troops 
organized into the NATO forces? 

Answer. I expected that one. Now, my views about this 
European Defense Organization is this: That this treaty has 
got to go through—it's got to. It’s got to be ratified. If 
you don’t ratify it, you cannot get a German contribution to 
western defense. And you know well enough, as a matter 
of geography, that if you have a shield, a shield out in front 
of you, the German contribution is in the middle of that 
shield. And you must have it. Otherwise, your shield has a 
great blank in it. 

And if Western Germany is part of Western Europe, you 
cannot defend Western Europe without the German contri- 
bution. It's essential. It's essential. And the European Defense 
Treaty—sometimes called for short the European Army section 

was brougit into being for that purpose. 

Now, it's my view that this thing has got to be started, 
and I think these days that the great tendency to try and get 
the thing absolutely right before launching it—that's no good. 
You never get anything right to start with in these days- 
look at all the stuff that’s going through. None of it's ever 
right—none of it's right. But the thing is to get it launched. 
I want to see this European Treaty thing launched. Let's push 
it off into the river and then let it gradually develop in the 
right way. If you put some good chaps in charge of it— 
Chief of Staff of the European Army and some good political 
people—they'll get it right. But if you go arguing now as 
to whether this or that or that, you'll never get the thing 
iaunched at all. 

Now you gentlemen can do it. You are people of immense 
importance—you influence millions. I influence nobody unless 
by something I say here today. Get the thing launched and 
push it, you chaps, push it along. Push it over. The French 
must ratify it. They must. They produced this thing and they 
must jolly well ratify it. Now the thing today is a bit 
wobbly, and it’s my view that at this moment, when the thing 
is a bit wobbly, the British must wt into it with two fee 
that’s my opinion. (This will probably go back to Whitehall, 
I suppose.) I consider that the British nation, the British 
people, must push this thing along and do everything possible 
they can to help it short of actually joining the club—that 
they can't, not actually join the club—but they must get in 
with two feet and help to push it along. They must. Does 
that answer the question ? 

Question. What are your own thoughts on point No. 3, the 
main helm that is needed in the master plan to win the cold 
war and thus avoid a hot war? 

Answer. If you want to boil me down to one point, which 
I suppose you do, I would say the real thing that’s necessary 
is political guidance from the politicians. That's what is 
wanted. And there isn't any. There isn't any. If you gentle- 
men can tell me what is the agreed political aim in the Far 
East, I'll be very glad to know it. I can't tell you the answer 
to that and you can't tell me—there isn't one. And it's abso- 
lutely nonsense. What's the good of going on in this silly 
way? Let's get political guidance from the politicians. Is that 
clear ? 

Question. Where in this world of bureaucrats do you find 
men with the courage to make decisions, and then how do 
you prevent their crucifixion ? 

Answer. Well, you've got plenty here in the United States. 
I've got a lot of very good friends here in the States—very 
good indeed. I'm not prepared to admit that the free nations 
haven't got a certain number of very good guys who can do 
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this task. The thing is, there are far too many people on the 
job—half of them are no good. What you want is a smaller 
number of very good chaps. That's what you want on this 
game. There are too many cooks—too many. The soup is 
quite tasteless from a multiplicity of cooks—too many. Let's 
have fewer people and get on with the job. If we're going 
to admit that we haven't got amongst the 300 or 400 million 
people of the Western nations a few good chaps who'll give 
some decisions, well, then, God help us. That's all I say. 

Question. Do you consider the NATO air strength in being, 
plus air strength planned, is adequate to meet the foe in the 
air? 

Answer. Well, of course, I don’t think that you'll ever get 
a soldier to admit that he's got enough stuff—he always wants 
a little more. I would say that one of the real important 
things, if world war should come, would be allied airpower. 
That would be one of the very important things. The air- 
power that is being built up now in Central Europe and 
under one of your officers, General Norstad [Commander in 
Chief of Allied Air Forces in Europe], is coming along 
coming along. If you were to say to me that it is inadequace 
today, I would say, weil nothing is every adequate. 

It's coming along very nicely and one hopes that it will 
grow and develop and so on. I regard that as one of the key 
things, that this Allied airpower should be good, adequate, 
ready, and effective in peacetime. Afd it's all coming along 
very nicely in accordance with plans. Of course, big air forces 
in peacetime are very expensive, especially jet forces—use a 
lot of fuel and cost a lot of money. 

It's just got to be balanced with economic possibilities as 
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to how big the air forces can be in peacetime—that's all dove- 
tailed into what I've said was the type of organization we 
need—certain forces existing in peacetime, certain in reserves. 
But if the air forces are too much in reserve, they are not 
ready when you want to fight. So the answer to that question 
is that they are all coming along very nicely, growing, grow- 
ing gradually—the air forces. 

Question. On a previous visit, you showed a great interest 
in getting the Spanish troops into the European defense. How 
do you feel about it now? 

Answer. I'm always prepared to have fighting with me, 
if I have to go fighting, any troops who like to join the party. 
As to whether Spain comes into this party has nothing what- 
ever to do with me. Nothing. We soldiers take what we are 
given. We are given the military forces of certain nations. 
If the politicians want to give us some forces of other nations, 
they will do it. And as to whether Spain should come into 
the NATO organization has nothing whatever to do with 
me. If you gentlemen think they ought to, you must write 
articles about it—I have no doubt that will be all right. 

Question. How much will the tactical atomic bomb alter 
NATO plans for the defense of Western Europe ? 

Answer. I imagine that the atomic weapon is a very pow 
erful weapon if properly use. It will undoubtedly help us 
to do our job better. Naturally, it's got to be worked in 
with all the other weapons, and you can say that undoubtedly 
the possession of the atomic tactical weapon will be a great 
asset if we have to fight against aggression—there’s no ques- 
tion about it. Exactly how much has not yet been proved, but 
that will emerge in due course. 


The Political Unification of Europe 


MOTIVES AND PROBLEMS 
Delivered at a luncheon held in his honor by the American Committee on United Europe, New York, New York, April 16, 1953 
By KONRAD ADENAUER, Chancellor of the Federal Republic of Germany 


ovan, for affording me this opportunity to make your 

acquaintance and to exchange a few ideas with you. We 
Europeans consider it very encouraging to know that on the 
other side of the ocean there exists a group of influential 
citizens who are so devoted to the concept of a United Europe. 
In Europe we are very well aware of the fact that: we can 
reach the aim which we have set ourselves only with the 
active assistance of our American friends. You who are gath- 
ered here today are already acquainted with the problems we 
have to face. Therefore, I may expect on your part a great 
measure of understanding and I shall be able to limit myself 
to commenting on a few problems in the field of European 
unification, problems which, as far as I am aware, have not 
so far become the property of the American public. 

I. In the first place, may I once more clarify the motives 
which underlie our endeavors toward European unification. 

1. The most acute of these motives is obviously the constant 
and ever growing menace from the East. Recently, for special 
reasons, I have been led to communicate figures concerning 
Russian armaments to my colleagues, the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of the other Schuman Plan states. These figures form 
a threatening picture of the comparative military power exist- 
ing within the Soviet power area including the satellite states 
and that part of Germany under Soviet occupation, on the one 
hand, and that of the free nations of Europe on the other. 
On one side is a total of over 200 complete divisions with 
modern equipment, mobile, and possessing a comparatively 
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very strong firepower; on the other side are the NATO forces 
stationed in Europe which do not, so long as Germany does 
not participate, exhaust the manpower potentialities of free 
Europe and which, moreover, until such time as the European 
Defense Community comes into existence, will continue to 
evince the weakness of a coalition army. The necessity of 
balancing this difference in power is obvious. It is equally 
obvious that, in view of the depth of modern military opera- 
tions—consider for example, jet fighters and the extreme mo- 
bility of armored divisions—military planning and operations 
limited to the small area of European states has lost every 
significance. It was therefore, logically, almost inevitable that 
the development of events led, as early as December 1950, 
to the conclusion by the Council of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization that Germany should contribute to the defense 
of Europe. When it came to determine the form of such a 
contribution on the part of Germany, the idea was conceived 
of a completely integrated European Army. This means that 
advantage was taken of the solutions in the field of organiza- 
tion which had been developed for the implementation of the 
Schuman Plan. Again, the main thought was that the member 
states participating in the Defense Community would give up 
their sovereignty in the field of defense and hand that 
sovereignty to the Community. 

When he took that road, we were fully aware, as the French 
Foreign Minister Robert Schuman has acknowledged, that the 
European solutions were developing in a somewhat unnatural 
chronological order. If we had had enough time at our 
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disposal to develop the various elements of European unifica- 
tion one by one, it is certain that the field of defense would 
have been the last to be lifted from the national sphere of 
the individual states into the supra-national sphere of a United 
Europe. For the right and the power of self-defense have 
always been those elements of state sovereignty which have 
been most strongly guarded. But if we lacked time, it was 
precisely because of that menace from the East to which | 
have referred—that is the reason why unification in this field 
has progressed more quickly than in the political field 

However, I must stress that this acute menace is not the 
only reason for the policies of European defense. 

2. The second of these reasons is the necessity to help bal 
ance and stabilize the relative power of East and West. It 
will be enough to recall the relative power situation which 
existed before World War I and to a certain degree also in 
the period between the first and the second World War. 
The great European powers then represented an economic, 
military, and political potential so great that the independent 
policies of these great powers by themselves formed a stabiliz 
ing factor in the world situation. Before World War I the 
economic and military potential of Russia was far from being 
developed as it is today and Russia's ideology and political 
system was not a latent danger for world peace :as it is today. 
Today, the defense center against the dangers of the fantastic 
power accumulated by the Oriental bloc is situated outside 
Europe. It is situated in your country, which has assumed 
the heavy and self-sacrificing responsibility of leading the free 
world in its endeavors for the maintenance of freedom. If 
measured by modern power standards, the present political 
structure of Europe appears as made up of small states. Europe 
may be considered as doomed if it continues to be divided into 
a great number of states and exposed to the suction of the 
power system of Soviet Russia. Power works as a magnet on 


weaker bodies. But Europe must not be destroyed. Europe 


is the heart of Western Christian culture. It has done infinite 
good for the development of mankind. Its spiritual, cultural, 
religious, economic and political strength is not exhausted. 
Mankind would be coniieuhle orer if this old Europe of 
ours were one day to be vanquished by the assault of Asian 
barbarism. That is why Europe must unite to save itself from 
such a fate, from being in any way absorbed by the Eastern 
bloc. Only through union can it again become economically 
healthy and live without having constantly to accept grants 
from America, it is the only way leading to higher standards 
of living sufficient for it to keep pace with the scientific and 
cultural achievements of the rest of the worid. Only through 
union can Europe achieve a political weight of its own which 
will enable it to be a really useful and healthy partner in the 
free world 

And then there is a third concrete reason for the policy of 
a United Europe, which in itself justifies that aie the 
unification of Europe would in the future render European 
wars impossible. Why is it that the most concrete and the 
most intensive unification movement so far achieved is in the 
field of coal and steel production? In the first place, because 
the unification of these heavy industries, whose production 
may be considered the very symbol of armaments, excludes any 
possibility of one of the participating countries arming against 
any other. Millions of Europeans will in future times be 
spared untold misery if the unification of the coal and steel 
industries, the defense community and all the other plans 
implemented or blueprinted lead to but one result—the end 
of wars among European peoples and the end of wars between 
France and Germany in particular. 

Il. Such therefore are our most important motives. Our 
task is not completed. Nevertheless, important things have 
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been done and it is not weakness nor indecision that are to 
blame if we have not achieved more—it is the dimension of 
the obstacles we have to overcome. 

1. At first sight, the picture of European organization seems 
complicated. First we have the Council of Europe in Stras- 
bourg with its fourteen member states. That Council was the 
first symptom of European consciousness after the Second 
World War. It is not complete because its parliamentary 
organ has only consultative authority and is not entitled to 
make decisions. Moreover, its Committee of Ministers func- 
tions under the rule of unanimity which confers a right of 
veto on any one of its members. We have also created the 
Organization for European Economic Cooperation, as a coun- 
terweight to the extraordinary economic assistance which your 
country afforded Europe after the war—an effort which for 
all times will be connected with the name Marshall. Perhaps 
this organization has not fulfilled all the expectations which 
were aroused at the time of its creation, particularly because 
here again the principle of unanimity exists and has led in 
many instances to compromise solutions. Nevertheless, the 
OEEC, like the Council of Europe, has exercised a consider- 
able educational influence. Through this organization, Euro- 
pean statesmen, economists, administrators, ministers and 
public opinion have learned, more than at any previous time, 
to think not within a narrow national framework but rather 
in terms of wide European categories. Finally, there is a 
third line of development in European organization, that of 
supra-national communities, the first being the Coal and Steci 
Community. More and more the creative energy of European 
statesmen is concentrating on this line of development. These 
plans are the first that led us to think in federal terms. All 
these plans-—the Coal and Steel Community, the Defense Com- 
munity and the now envisaged political community—have this 
in common: that the member states transfer part of their 
sovereignty to the larger whole. Therefore, there is in prin- 
ciple no need for unanimity; rather, these communities are 
constructed somewhat like a federal state. They have their 
own executive, they have their own parliamentary organ and 
also their own judiciary. In addition, the particular interests 
of the individual member states are represented in a Council 
of Ministers. 

As I have said, the co-existence of these three types of 
organizations may appear rather complex. But should we 
not feel encouraged by the very fact that a United Europe 
is being approached from so many different angles? All these 
systems represent, after all, various strata of an historic evolu- 
tion and I have no doubt that in a not too distant future 
they will be welded together in a closely unified structure. 
Even today it may be said that great care has been taken to 
arrange for coordination and mutual interaction. A strong 
liaison has been established through joint meetings, mutual 
information services, deputation of permanent observers. This 
is demonstrated by the only supra-national community so far 
set up, the Coal and Steel Community. That organization has 
organic connection with both the Council of Europe and the 
Organization for European Economic Cooperation. 

2. There is a possibility that criticism will be leveled at our 
efforts to unify Europe from another angle. It may be alleged 
that our work is done piecemeal in a double sense. In the first 
place, it may be said that our efforts do not encompass the 
totality of the nations’ life, but are limited to certain aspects 
of it. True, what has been achieved so far or what has 
written into signed treaties are only limited aspects—economic 
policies in the matter of coal and steel, then the military 
policies which, through the treaty for the European Defense 
Community, are leading to the creation of a European army. 
Yet it would be completely wrong to perceive in this tempo- 
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rary limitation a permanent defect in the organization of 
Europe. The fields in which we have been active have such 
importance for the economic and political life of the partici- 
pating countries thac they had to be dealt with first. These 
developments will, through their very nature, lead to further 
progress in the integration of Europe. The European Defense 
Community will necessarily lead to a common foreign policy. 
Therefore, it is mere coincidence that the draft of the 
treaty on the European Defense Community contained 
Article 38 which envisaged a political community as 
an outgrowth of the defense community. A decision to 
draft a charter for a political community was made even 
before the treaty on the defense community has come into 
force. It was a happy occasion in my political career when, 
in my capacity as Chairman of the Council of Ministers of 
the European Coal and Steel Community, I was able to 
acquaint the parliament of that Community in September of 
last year with the decision, taken by the Council of Ministers 
in Luxembourg, that the parliamentary Assembly was requested 
to undertake forwith the drafting of a treaty for a political 
community. The Assembly of the Coal and Steel Community 
immediately set up an Ad Hoc commission to draft such a 
treaty for a political community within six months. One 
month ago, the Council of Ministers of the six pag 
countries received that draft, and we shall open our discus- 
sions on it on the 12th of May. I hope that we shall be 
successful in working with equal speed and energy in the 
Council of Ministers so that it will soon be possible for the 
governments of the six countries concerned to sign the treaty 
and submit it for ratification to their parliaments. We shall 
then witness, for the first time in history, common elections 
to a European parliament. A European Executive based on 
the confidence of this European parliament will then be created 
and this will be the first step towards the United States of 
Europe. This political community is not supposed to encom- 
pass all aspects of the life of its member nations. Participating 
states will always retain certain tasks relating to their indi- 
vidual territories, in which they will remain completely 
sovereign. 

Our aim is not to set up a central power which will absorb 
the total existence of European states, rather it will be a com- 
munity of a federal character, meaning that wide sectors of 
national life will be left to member states. This is particu- 
larly true in respect of their cultural life, to the extent that 
this cultural life is the concern of the government, and the 
same applics to various other matters. Above all, Europeans 
must avoid one mistake for which our American friends have 
so often blamed us—perfectionism. We must proceed step 
by step. We must gather experience. We must let things 
ripen. We must take due account of public opinion in our 
various countries. That public opinion must be convinced by 
the success of our efforts at unification in the various fields. 
Wisdom and moderation are just as important as power of 
decision and energetic progress. 

3. We are further criticized for working piecemeal in a 
geographic sense. There is a biased sort of slogan according 
to which all we are creating is a “Little Europe’ and prevent 
ing a great Europe from coming into existence. That slogan 
is wrong. It is true that the supra-national communities which 
we have set up, decided on or planned, comprise only six 
European countries; France, Italy, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Luxembourg and the Federal Republic of Germany. 

a. But in the first place we have always said and we shall 
tirelessly repeat, that this is just a beginning. Participation 
in these supra-national communities is open to all countries 
that wish to join. There are several reasons why no more 
than these six countries have so far joined up. A number 
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of European countries are today under Soviet domination. 
These countries have no authority to decide in favor of par- 
ticipation, but naturally we are thinking of these very coun- 
tries as future members of the European community. Need 
I say expressly that this applies also and in particular to that 
part of Germany which is at present, and against the will of 
its population, under Soviet dictatorship ? 

True, there are also countries west of the Iron Curtain that 
hesitate to join us at this time. We request these countries— 
and this is explicitly written into our treaties—not to ignore 
our permanent invitation to join us. The community of the 
six countries is in no way exclusive. Once more, this is just 
the beginning. If we are successful—and we shall be suc- 
cessful—the community will automatically expand. 

b. There is another answer we can give to this criticism 
and this concerns in particular a problem which has been of 
more concern to us than to many others—our relations with 
Great Britain. Great Britain has not responded to our sug- 
gestion to join us because of her position within the British 
Commonwealth. It is not for us to enter into a discussion 
with the British Government on the validity of this argument. 
But we sincerely desire to see England participate in our com- 
munity as closely as possible. Yet it would be a great mistake, 
both from the point of view of method and of policy, were 
we to raise the question in such a way that Great Britain would 
have no other choice than to become a full member of the 
European community or not to join at all. The truth is that 
between full membership in the European Community and 
absolute non-participation there are intermediate stages, possi- 
bilities of organic links between the continental European com- 
munity and Great Britain. What I have in mind is a partial 
and relative participation in our federative community—we 
have come to designate such participation by the name 

association.” 

Let me give an example of what I have in mind: Great 
Britain has a permanent mission to the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity. The executive organ of the Coal and Steel Commu- 
nity, that is, the High Authority, has already set up, through 
a joint commission, a liaison between the Coal and Steel 
Community and Great Britain. Moreover, the interaction 
between the Coal and Steel Community, the Council of Europe 
and the Organization for European Economic Cooperation, to 
which I have referred—-and I am thinking of the exchange of 
information, joint meetings, etc.—works for a close relation- 
ship with Great Britain, Here is another example: The 
European Defense Community, as you know, is linked even 
more closely with Great Britain than with the other NATO 
states through an automatic treaty of assistance. Apart from 
this mutual assistance agreement, we have had the great satis- 
faction of seeing the British Government offer particularly 
close military cooperation with the European Defense 
Community. 

All this goes to show how wrong, how foolish even, is 
this slogan about “little Europe.” I should like to suggest 
a comparison in the realm of chemistry: the creation of the 
intensive core of the ye rani pa community is a process 
of crystallization, the effect of which is not limited to the 
core which achieves the most complete integration. Around 
this core the other political elements gather, under the com- 
pulsion of nature, as it were. And so there comes into being 
a system of communities of various grades, including the 
largest of these communities which encompasses the free 
nations of the West and which is the Atlantic Community. 

III. This is what I invite my American friends and god- 
fathers of European unification to consider whenever they are 
tempted to become impatient with the slow pace at which 
United Europe is developing. I fully understand your impa 
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tience. | myself am often impatient. But let us not forget 
that in the course of two thousand years of European history, 
dams have been erected within Europe which it ts impossible 
to tear down in a few months. What is happening in Europe 
at this time is indeed revolutionary. Deep rooted concepts 
must be abandoned. The whole political education of the 
peoples of Europe, which was oriented toward the idea of the 
nation as the ultimate value in political decision, must now be 
reversed 

That cannot be accomplished in a day. That is why it is 
so important for us to have the youth of the peoples of 
Europe on our side. There lies all our hope. Our hope lies 
in the creative energy of unbiased young people who are not 
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hindered by heavily weighted memories and who look to the 
future rather than to the past. 

Our efforts shall not shete. But if we are to keep up our 
courage there is one thing we need and I shall now conclude 
with one request. What we need is the certainty that the most 
powerful nation in the world, a nation which believes in free- 
dom more strongly than any other, that your nation with its 
sympathy, its moral and material strength, is on our side. I 
repeat what I said before, and if I do so it is not as a bon 
mot—the Americans are the best Europeans. Your history 
offers the most impressive example of what — can achieve 
if they have the earnest will to unite. Do help us as well in 
our quest to find ourselves. If you do that, then I have not 
the slightest doubt that we shall succeed in our efforts. 


The Industrial Unification of Europe 


WHAT ARE THE POSSIBILITIES? 
By HEINZ L. KREKELER, Lindemannshof, Lippe, Germany 
Charge d' Affaires, Federal Republic of Germany, Washington, D. C. 
Delivered before the Economic Club of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan, March 23, 1953 


T IS both a distinct honor and pleasure for me to be 
your guest and to have the opportunity to address you 
today. We in Germany think that Detroit is a very 
important city of the United States, and as a token of this 
belief we set up after the war one of our nine first Consu 
lates we established in the United States, here in Detroit. 
When I accepted your chairman's kind request to speak to 
you on the subject before us, | was well aware of certain 
difficulties | would encounter tackling it. 
The industrial unification of Europe actually is a most 


complex problem and I think that only those who are working 
daily in this field are fully qualified to speak about it. On the 
other hand, the industrial unification of Europe is a part of 
the great and broad trend towards European integration which 
has more than purely economic implications. Now, I accepted 
the offer to speak on the subject because I believe that you 
will be interested in the whole problem of European integra- 


tion. I also know that you will expect me to focus my atten- 
tion on the economic issues connected with it and in partic- 
ular on the inter-relation of our industrial problems with 
political and military ones 

When a problem is as complicated as ours, I think you will 
agree it is advisable to divide it into several parts. I, there- 
fore, propose to ask and examine the following questions 
separately. 

First: why is the industrial unification of Europe so im- 
portant to all of us and especially to you Americans? 

The answer is that the region of Europe which is not 
controlled by the Soviets is part of what we call now in a 
generally accepted term the Atlantic community. It is our 
mutual interest, I think, to make this Atlantic community as 
strong as possible. The strength of a chain is determined by 
its weakest link. Undoubtedly, continental Europe is today 
the weakest link in the chain of the Atlantic community and 
if we want to strengthen the whole we, therefore, must first 
of all improve conditions there. 

It may be that some of you don't think much of the strength 
of the contribution this continental link can make to the whole 
chain. Perhaps some of you don't even think my comparison 
valid that the weakest part determines the strength of the 
whole. To those who think so, I should like to point out 
the following: 


Certainly, the free part of continental Europe is still too 
weak at present and the possibilities of making real progress 
towards strengthening it are open to discussion. But what if 
this area with a population of approximately 150 million 
people—the same as the United States—and with all its other 
resources should fall under the control of the Soviet dictator- 
ship? Don’t you think that these could add in a rather formid- 
able way to the forces of evil? I have no doubt that these 
reflections are not altogether unfamiliar to you and that they 
are one of the reasons why you asked me to present my views 
on the subject before you today. 

The second question I would like to ask and answer is this: 

Why do we try to get industrial unification? Is there any 
indication that European strength could be improved by it? 
Isn't it perhaps a fallacy and wouldn't separate national econ- 
omies in Europe offer a greater safeguard against economic 
crises? 

For an answer I think we must go back pap mere forty 
years. Forty years ago, to be exact, until the fateful year of 
1914, Europe had oe speaking a unified economy. 
Politically it was split up almost as much as in our days, 
but not economically. There was not only freedom with regard 
to the exchange of goods, but currency regulations or restric- 
tions were unknown. Europe virtually had one currency based 
on gold. And capital had freedom of movement not only for 
trade purposes but also—and this I think is most important— 
for purposes of investment. Even freedom of migration was 
established to a large extent. Europeans in those days with the 
exception of Russians did not have to have a passport. 

If Europe since 1914 has steadily declined in economic 
health this was, in my opinion, not only the result of the 
physical war devastations but certainly to a large degree a 
consequence of the restrictions which were put on intra- 
European economic relations. To the greatest extent, these 
restrictions were the consequences of political events. In other 
words, the fragmentation of the economic unity of Europe 
was political in its origin. 

If you look at this whole history, I think you might well 
agree with me that it could be put under the heading of 
Milton's great poem, “Paradise It is obvious that 
what has been lost for political reasons can only be regained 
by political means. And the future economic unity of Europe 
will succeed only if it is made secure politically as well as 
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economically. I believe you will also agree with me that it 
is most necessary to regain this lost paradise as quickly as 
possible. 

How far have we gone toward this objective? The historian 
of the future will perhaps be amazed at the speed with which 
after World War II the need to regain Europe's economic 
unity was recognized and acted upon. 

I have tried to explain the ‘why’ of this new trend. Let 
me now point out to you the two different approaches which 
have been taken. The difference between them springs from 
the difference in underlying motives. 

The first approach was motivated primarily by economic 
considerations, and credit for it is due to you, the Americans. 

I am thinking now of the Marshall Plan. In my opinion, 
no European should ever forget what we owe to American 
farsightedness in connection with that plan. For it was one 
of the most significant aspects of the Marshall Plan that it 
did not limit itself to material help for war-battered Europe 
but proclaimed two other things in addition. 

In the first place, aid was not just to be given independently 
to each individual nation but in such a way as to insure its 
most economical and efficient use for Europe as a whole. The 
objective was from the beginning not only European recovery 
but the gradual regaining of that common market and that 
healthy economy based on the principle of a natural division 
of labor between its various components. 

Let me illustrate this. Take, for instance, the question of 
whether or not a certain factory was to be built or to be 
re-equipped in a certain country. Now, not only the economic 
welfare of that particular industry or country was to be con- 
sidered but the usefulness of that plant in that particular loca- 
tion in relationship to all other existing or new factories. It 
was to be considered with a view toward the needs of the 
whole of Europe as determined by the mechanism of an 
integrated and competitive economy. 


Secondly, right from the start of the European Recovery 
Program, Germany was included. In fact, the “Organization 
of European Economic Cooperation” —-OEEC—set up as the 
— counterpart to your ECA and charged with the 


coordination of Marshall Plan aid in Europe—this OEEC 
was the first post-war organization in which Germany became 
a partner with equal rights and obligations. 

Meanwhile, the Marshall Plan as such has come to an end. 
Yet, we have retained the instruments originally created as a 
result of the plan's application in Europe. The OEEC and 
the European Payments Union continue to work for the crea- 
tion of a common European market. In the course of carrying 
through the Marshall Plan these things were clearly recog- 
nized by all concerned: 

Trade needed to be freed from its restrictions and curren- 
cies needed to be freed from their restrictions. It was further 
recognized that the one was possible only if accompanied by 
the other. So far, the OEEC has been most notably successful 
in removing the quantitative restrictions on exports and 
imports among its member states. At least sixty-seven percent 
of their trade in Europe has been freed from these restrictions 
up to now. 

As for the currencies, the European Payments Union serves 
as a sort of ‘clearing house’ for the multilateral settlement of 

yments between the member countries. It works in such a 
ashion that each member is able to balance the surplus which 
it might have in one country against the deficit in any one 
of the others. This means that, for example, as far as the 
14 European members alone are concerned, they are not forced 
any more to see to it that their currency amounts are bilaterally 
balanced. This would by the way involve 182 balancing agree- 
ments. Each member, therefore, has only one balance of pay- 
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ments toward all other European Payments Union partners. 
This arrangement has decisively contributed to the increase in 
the European exchange of goods by about sixty percent. 

Yet, full convertibility of currencies remains the goal. But 
it would appear of questionable value to make a currency con- 
vertible and on the other hand leave international trade under 
quantitative restrictions. If there were only one choice 
either the removal of quantitative trade restrictions or the 
attainment of convertibility—I rather think one would prefer 
the first one. Because, after all, the flow of currency from one 
country to another is to a large extent the corollary of the 
international flow of imports and exports. 

This is the reason why in these European organizations we 
did pursue the two objectives—removal of trade restrictions 
and removal of currency restrictions—simultaneously. Con- 
vertibility, friends, is not a magic wand. It would not help 
us much without the free flow of goods! 

Let me now turn to the second approach to European 
unity. I am speaking of the Schuman Plan. Whereas the 
Marshall Plan was devised primarily for economic reasons- 
with a view, of course, to the social and political consequences 
of its program—I think it can be said that the Schuman Plan 
was primarily political in its motivation and origin. This is 
not to deny, obviously, that its contents and functions are 
mainly in the field of economics. The political approach 
underlying the Schuman Plan, however, is too frequently for- 
gotten today. It is briefly this: 

Since the end of World War | it had been clearly recognized 
that the basic industries are decisive for the military strength 
of a country, under the conditions of modern war. You all 
recall that in the first years after 1945, German industry and 
especially the Ruhr industry was put under Allied control. 
Such unilateral controls, however, could not be upheld, it was 
felt, in the context of a new policy which sane at bringing 
Germany back into the community of free nations on an equal 
footing. One other thing the disasters of the Second World 
War had made clear to everyone in an overwhelming fashion 
was that war between European countries must really never 
happen again. 

Far-sighted men on all sides saw that at the core of a 
peaceful European future was a good — between 
France and Germany. It is obvious that this problem is not 
a material one and that the new spirit of cooperation and 
friendliness can develop only with time. But it was felt neces- 
sary to lay the material foundations for this cooperation as 

uickly as possible and te make it materially impossible for 
} countries ever to find themselves in war against each 
other again. 

The answer to this was the proposal of the former French 
Foreign Minister, Monsieur Schuman, to pool the basic indus- 
tries of the countries of Europe in such a way as to create 
a common market for coal and steel. The French invitation 
to join this pool was accepted by the following five nations: 
Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, and my coun- 
try, Germany. 

This voluntary limitation to the basic industries is signif- 
cant. One could have included other industries. But I think 
it was wise not to tackle too much at first. 

The coal and steel industries are particularly suited for 
such a beginning because you deal here with a relatively 
small number of enterprises as compared for instance with 
the number you would — to deal with in the field of agri- 
culture. There are thousands and thousands of small farms. 

It is clear that if you let some industries, hitherto separated 
and in some ways protected by customs barriers, if you let them 
suddenly compete on a single market with each other, certain 
adjustments will become necessary. And this will be necessary 
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not only for these industries but to a lesser degree for all 
the national economies involved 

In mentioning this I should like to point out here that it 
is not the philosophy of the Schuman Plan to deal with these 
adjustments in a way in which cartels would do it. On the 
contrary, it is the meaning of the Schuman Plan to create 
a true competitive market and nothing would be more erro- 
neous than to consider the European Community for Coal 
and Steel as a sort of super-cartel 

Another problem which arises when creating an integrated 
market is that of equal starting conditions for the competing 
industries. When such an integrated market happens to coin- 
cide with a political unity, as for instance in the United States, 
this problem is non-existent 

But in the case of the European Community for Coal and 
Steel it is very acute. The members of this Community are 
six independent nations which have surrendered only part of 
their sovereignty to the new organization. They are, for in- 
stance, sovereign still in the field of taxation. The differences 
in the system according to which excise taxes are applied or 
differences in the regulations governing depreciation rates, 
as fixed by the fiscal authorities, for instance, create numerous 
problems They make a close cooperation between the nations 
involved necessary also in those fields which are outside the 
scope of the Community 

One is convinced that the consequences of this will be an 
ever closer association between the countries in those other 
fields, too 

The treaty for the European Community for Coal and 
Steel—-the Schuman Plan Community—not only cou/d not 
but quite intentionally did not solve all the problems likely 
to arise, when it began to function. This is what has been 


called frequently the dynamic aspect of the Schuman Plan. 
the steps already taken with regard to coal and 


Therefore, 
steel will eventually lead to further steps of economic inte- 
gration. 

In this whole context the proposal for an integrated Euro- 
pean army made by the former French Premier Pleven was 
perfectly natural. The institutions of the European Defense 
Community under which the European army will be created 
are closely patterned after the institutions of the European 
Community for Coal and Steel. 

I would not blame anybody if he considers this picture 
confusing; if he would find that the approach is not logical 
and systematic. I am, however, of the opinion that this is 
not a disadvantage. Indeed, I am glad that there is no 
master plan. In view of all the complexities of the problems 
involved in European integration, this pragmatic approach 
seems to me just to be the right thing. In avoiding being per- 
fectionists and in applying the method of trial and error, | 
think we have just taken a page from your book and in the 
end will be much more successful than by any other method. 

Finally it has become obvious that we cannot os at the 
half-way mark. We cannot, as I already mentioned in the 
beginning, expect to be able to recreate the economic unity 
of Europe without political measures; that means without 
capping it by a political unity. The first move towards this 
goal was made in the latter half of 1950 when eleven Euro 
pean states, including Great Britain, decided to form the 
so-called ‘Council of Europe.” 

After the establishment of the Schuman Plan, it was how- 
ever, felt that even closer cooperation would be necessary 
This is the reason why members of Parliament from the 
six partner countries of the Schuman Plan and the European 
Defense Community drafted the constitution for the so-called 
Political Community of Europe which would, when put into 
effect, mean a federation of the member states. . 
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The question was raised, by the way, whether it would 
not have been wiser to complete the political unification before 
tackling such a difficult job as creating a unified and a 
European Army. Such a course might have been adopted 
under more normal circumstances. In view of the Soviet threat 
to the security of the West, however, the solution of our 
defense problems is a necessity of the first order, and, there- 
fore, I think it is of no great use to discuss what might have 
been the way if this threat didn’t exist. 

In connection with all these different approaches towards 
European integration, a dilemma has arisen from which 
springs part of the opposition raised against this movement. 

Perhaps I should say a word here about facing dilemmas. 
This is an everyday experience, as all of you will agree, for 
businessmen, for instance. Businessmen have to make deci- 
sions and have to compromise. Almost daily the businessman 
is confronted with the basic human experience that you cannot 
“eat your cake and have it too.'’ What is surprising is only 
this: facing dilemmas and having to make choices is being 
accepted in business and taken as a normal feature or duty. 
In the field of politics, however, it seems to be assumed by 
everybody that there should be no dilemmas; that dilemmas 
are unusual, annoying and avoidable; and that where there 
are dilemmas there is something wrong. This seems to me 
to be an erroneous belief. It would be far better if public 
opinion could be educated to consider dilemmas also in the 
field of politics as something perfectly normal, even healthy, 
and as a fact which must be accepted by us if we want to 
survive. 

The dilemma in our specific case is this: should the Euro- 
pean integration be pursued only on a level where it is 
possible to have the participation of all European nations- 
outside of Soviet domination, of course—or shou!d a closer 
unity be created between only six of the free European 
nations? Would such a limited plan be a threat to the wider 
unity of all Europe or a support for it? 

I think the answer to this question is as follows: 


The fact that the Schuman Plan has been ratified and is 
in operation, that the European Defense Community is in 
the process of being ratified at present (it just had the third 
reading in my country completed), and that the constitution 
for a political federation has been drafted, proves clearly 
that the architects of these plans and agreements feel that a 
very close association of their countries is a necessity. When- 
ever one of these agreements has been drafted or approved it 
has, however, been quite clearly stated that the door will 
always be wide open for any other free European country 
willing to enter. In their moves towards integration, European 
statesmen have carefully = in mind that greater unity the 
concept of which is vested in the Council of Europe and 
other organizations of European cooperation such as OEEC 
and EPU. Furthermore, countries that do not want to join 
the organization of the six states forming the European com- 
munity of coal and steel—at least for the time being—have 
been urged to associate themselves in some other way with 
this organization. It is very significant I believe that for 
instance Great Britain has answered this call and has already 
started cooperating very closely with the European Commu- 
nity for Coal and Steel. 

I think we are entitled to say that the real dilemma which 
would have been caused, if we had approached European 
integration in a formal or doctrinaire way, has been avoided 
on account of our pragmatic attitude. I, therefore, would 
like to repeat that I think our realistic approach to these prob- 
lems is the best guarantee for a final and complete success 
of our endeavors. 
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With the foregoing, I have tried to give you a brief outline 
—a very brief one—of the most important problems of Euro- 
pean integration and, within its frame, of the industrial unifi- 
cation of Europe. The progress in this development is vital 
to all of us. To you in the United States European industrial 
unification means, in my judgment, the following: greater 
stability in that part of the world and therefore a far greater 
chance to preserve peace. In view of the terrible consequences 
which the last war had for all of us and for you, also, this 
alone would justify your interest, I think. It means further 
a market with a far greater purchasing power and therefore 
a far greater capacity to absorb your goods, too. And last, 
but not least, a better prospect for profitable and safe capital 
investments in that part of the world. 

The subject of my address was the possibilities for European 
industrial integration. I hope you will now agree with me 
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that we should rather speak about the necessity of this devel- 
opment and under this heading inquire about the probable 
future developments in this field because one thing is certain: 
Europe w// be integrated within the foreseeable future. If the 
community of the free nations is unable to do this, the Soviets 
will take over and do the job their own way. Thus, we are 
not confronted with the problem whether to agree at all upon 
European economic and political unity, but bow to achieve it. 
I think everybody will realize that once we have embarked 
in this enterprise we have to fight for it and that the hour 
is too late for the clock to be turned back. By the very fact 
that you have asked me to speak to you about this subject, 
you have shown your interest in this problem. I, as a Euro- 
pean, would like to thank you for this, and permit me to add 
that few things are more essential for the final success of this 
vital matter than your sympathy and understanding. 
Thank you very much. 


The Trials of Democracy in Korea 


WE CANNOT COMPROMISE COMPLETE FREEDOM 
By PYO WOOK HAN, Counsellor of the Korean Embassy, Washington, D. C. 
Delivered at the University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky, April 23, 1953 


OU have honored me and you have shown your respect 

) and friendship for the people of Korea by inviting me 

here to speak at this Conference. It is a pleasure to 
come. I only hope that I may have something to say which 
will repay the expectations your committee has been so good 
as to express. 

Since this is a Conference organized by your Department 
of Political Science, I assume that you may wish me to dis- 
cuss with you the nature and the problems of the Korean 
Government. I am very glad to do so—partly because I am 
a part of that Government, partly because the public discus- 
sions in this country have not always shown a very sound 
understanding of this subject, and partly because the signifi- 
cance of the great struggle being waged in Korea is closely 
and vitally affected by the political situation in my country. 

When the hypothetical historian of the future is sitting at 
his desk some decades hence, he will look back at these times 
with a perspective we now lack and, therefore, he will see the 
war in Korea differently than is possible for us. By definition, 
then it is useless for me to attempt to say with finality what 
the verdict of that future historian may be. 

Even so, I would like to guess. And my guess is this 
that in the perspective of history it may appear that the great- 
est development of this period in all the troubled area of 
Asia is the fact that democracy—the rise of the common man 

the rule of the people, by the people, and for the people- 
has been solidly planted on the Korean peninsula in Asian 
soil. 

I realize that this judgment is going to require some 
explanation. There have been tremendous developments in 
Asia in recent years. The Soviet Union was admitted into 
Manchuria and into Northern Korea in 1945. China was 
lost to communist domination in 1949. The Philippines, 
India and Indonesia have arisen as free nations. Japan has 
been welcomed back into the community of nations with the 
signing of the Japanese Peace Treaty in 1951. The savage 
attack by the communist armies against my —_- led to 
the first time in history that an international organization 
deliberately undertook to defend the principle of collective 
security. These are only a few of the great historical devel- 
opments which have gradually but irresistibly drawn the atten- 
tion of the entire world to focus upon the Far East. 


Yet, even so I do believe that in the long run the primary 
and fundamental question will prove to be whether the — 
of Asia are able and desirous of accepting and living by the 
precepts of democracy. And I think history will demonstrate 
that this question is having its most crucial test in Korea. 

Let us consider for a moment the importance of the ques- 
tion itself. The great land area of Asia and the Far East 
constitutes more than half of the land area of the entire 
globe. Furthermore, it contains more than twelve hundred 
million people—fully half of the world’s population, and a 
great deal of the wealth of the world. It represents a large 
portion of the historical culture and civilization of the past 
ages of humanity. And it is the chief area in which new 
nations have lately been created or recreated, to rise and take 
their own formative places. in helping to shape the new world 
that is to come. 

The modernization and industrialization of the peoples of 
the Far East are only a matter of time. The tremendous 
vitality and restless energy of the Eastern Hemisphere are 
already evident. What remains to be demonstrated is the 
direction which this energy will take—the form into which it 
will be organized. No thoughtful student of political organ- 
izaiton can avoid consideration of questions such as these. 

In the dramatic developments of the past seven years this 
problem has been presented most sharply as a question as 
to whether the Far Eastern — will be aligned with the 
Western free alliance or will yield themselves to communist 
domination. Even before that we were confronted with the 
alternatives of domination by Japanese totalitarianism or of 
gradual evolution within the framework of Western colonial- 
ism. The question of Japanese domination versus colonial 
status was resolved in World War II. I am confident that 
the question of communism versus free choice will also be 
resolved soon (as history measures time) and that it will be 
resolved in favor of freedom. 

The even more fundamental question that remains is what 
form our eventual freedom may take. Will the peoples of the 
orient revert to the regimented social and political structures 
which have marked our historic past? Is it possible that the 
highly stratified society in our part of the world may dissolve 
and reformulate itself on a basis of individualism and demo- 
cratic rights? 
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I would like to suggest that this question has more than 
academic interest to the peoples of the West. In a world 
that has suddenly been constricted and made one by modern 
developments of transportation and communication, the West 
cannot fail to be profoundly affected by what happens to that 
half of the human race which dwells in the East. Our future 
is closely intertwined with yours. What happens to us will 
inevitably have a vital effect upon your own future poten- 
tialities 

I hope you will not consider that I am merely talking in 
rhetorical terms or stating empty platitudes. The rise of 
Nazi and Japanese totalitarian militarism dictated your own 
course of action for more than a decade. Stalin and his 
followers have shaped your own governmental policies even 
more profoundly than, in vital ftespects, you have been able 
to determine them yourselves. If the future of Asia should 

rove to be totalitarian, you here in the United States would 
- deeply and inescapably affected for a great many years to 
come. What happens to us 1s truly part and parcel of what 
must inevitably happen to you 

It is for reasons such as this that I invite your attention 
most earnestly to the fundamental developments which have 
taken place in Korea. I speak of Korea, of course, because 
it is my own country—and because that is the place where 
the forces of world communism and democracy have come 
into their first armed struggle. But I speak of Korea also 
because we in our nation have demonstrated a great and 
hopeful portent of the democratic future of the Far East. 

I would like, now, to leave this rather lengthy introduction, 
in which I have sought to indicate the importance of the 
question I have chosen to discuss, and turn to a more imme- 
diate and specific discussion of the democracy of the new 
Republic of Korea. And in speaking of our democracy, I am 
going to talk with you in some detail about the Father of 
Korean democracy--our first President and the founder of 
our Republic, Dr. Syngman Rhee. 

A great deal has been written and said about President 
Rhee in this country. Some of it has been critical. He has 
sometimes had what is called by your journalists “a bad 
press."" I would like to suggest that the reasons for this bad 
press are very simple and are not at all discreditable to him. 

President Rhee has been criticized because he has long been 
in direct and vigorous —— to many of the policies of 
the Western nations in their dealings with Asia. He foresaw 
the dangers of communist domination long before these 
dangers were understood throughout the democratic world 
He protested against the 38th parallel division of Korea. He 
denounced the plan for a four-power post-war trusteeship over 
Korea—with Russia nominated as one of the trusteeship 
powers. He resisted the effort to force upon the Korean people 
a coalition with pro-communist political leaders. He opposed 
the program of keeping south Korea militarily weak. And, 
more recently, he has staunchly and repeatedly opposed the 
plan of trying to end the war in Korea by a compromise plan 
that would leave the communist aggressors in control of the 
northern half of our country. 

As we look back over the historical record, it is easy now 
to see that he has been right in the position he has taken. 
But at each step in the struggle, he has been called “uncoop- 
erative and stubborn'’—or worse—and these adjectives have 
bitten themselves deeply into the public consciousness long 
after the reasons for them have been forgotten. 

Let me tell you something about this man and the struggle 
he has made on behalf of democracy and equality for the 
common people of Korea. 

In his youth he joined the Independence Club which was 
founded in Korea in 1895 as a political organization of young 
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men dedicated to the modernization of our old monarchy. 
Because of his struggles for democracy, he was thrown into 
prison in 1897 and remained there until 1904. While in 
prison he wrote a book, The Spirit of Independence, which 
still remains the political guide of our people. 

Upon his release from prison in 1904, he came to the 
United States to plead with President Theodore Roosevelt to 
enforce the treaty of friendship and mutual assistance which 
your country signed with mine in 1882, and to prevent the 
seizure of Korea by Japan following the Russo-Japanese War. 
He did his best to warn this country that if Japan were 
allowed to conquer Korea, and thus to plant itself on the 
continent of Asia, it would march on to further conquests. 

When his warnings went unheeded, he enrolled in George 
Washington University and earned his A. B. degree. Then 
he went to Harvard for his M. A. and in 1910 received the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy from Woodrow Wilson at 
Princeton University. In his college work he majored in polit- 
ical science, and in his close associations with Woodrow 
Wilson he developed an abiding admiration for Wilson's devo- 
tion to democracy and championship of the rights of the 
people. 

After World War I, when Wilson proclaimed the “right 
of self-determination of peoples,” Dr. Syngman Rhee led his 
people in the first great movement of passive resistance 
against tyrannical rulers (two years before Gandhi's famous 
march to the Salt Marshes in India), and in 1919, he was 
elected as President of the exiled Republic of Korea. This 
republic-in-exile promulgated a democratic constitution and 
continued to work for the freedom of the Korean people until 
after the defeat of Japan in 1945. 

When Dr. Rhee returned to Korea in October, 1945, he 
was welcomed by tremendous crowds who knew him as the 
father of Korean independence. In that winter he made an 
intensive speaking tour all through south Korea warning the 
people of the dangers of communism and pleading with them 
to cooperate with the United States, even though they were 
bitterly disappointed by the 38th parallel division and were 
disillusioned to have foreign military governments instead of 
their own independent republic. 

When the United Nations sponsored an election in south 
Korea, Syngman Rhee was the only man seriousiy considered 
for the presidency. He was the principal influence in deter- 
mining the fundamental structure of our new government. 
The Constitution which our Republic adopted was revolution- 
ary in several respects. It granted the right to vote to all 
who were over twenty-one, to women as well as to men, and 
with no property or educational restrictions. It proclaimed 
a bill of rights paralleling that in the first ten amendments 
to the American Constitution, and it stated the principle of 
compulsory education. 

When our new Government began to operate, it was con- 
fronted with severe handicaps. Our mineral, coal, and hydro- 
electric wealth was largely in north Korea, under Communist 
control. Our industries in the south had degenerated to twenty 
per cent of their normal productivity. Our agricultural fields 
suffered from shortages of fertilizer. Our people lacked tech- 
nical and administrative education and experience, which had 
been denied them by the Japanese. Almost half of all our 
farmers were tenants, as a result of farm tenantry practises 
which had been emphasized under Japanese colonialism. 
Nobody knew whether democracy could work in Korea. How- 
ever, President Rhee, a firm believer in the principles of 
democracy, categorically stated that other forms of govern- 
ment are opposed to peace and smother the rights of their 
people. Democracy is the only form of government that has 
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proved successful, he told the people, and he called upon 
them to work together to make democracy succeed in Korea. 

Some of the people in this country who were praising the 
Chinese Communists as “agrarian liberals’ bitterly criticized 
President Rhee because he did not at once proclaim the end 
of the farm tenancy system in Korea. Apparently they wanted 
him to be a dictator in this respect and simply announce the 
confiscation of all landlord-owned property. This, however, 
he refused to do. Instead, a bill was introduced into our 
National Assembly and there it was studied in committees 
and debated for eighteen months. As is true in any democ- 
racy, some legislators opposed it and delayed its passage. I 
think it is fair to compare land reform in Asia with the 
problem of Civil Rights in the United States. Both involve 
tremendous social and political questions and are deeply im- 
bedded in the emotions and traditions of the nations involved. 
Yet, despite all these difficulties, our National Assembly did 
adopt a system of land reform and put it into effect in March 
of 1959. 

The Communist attack in June of that year interfered with 
the program of redistributing our farm lands to their tenant 
occupants. Yet, despite the war, this program was carried to 
completion. We did in fact achieve the most complete pro- 
gram of land reform ever accomplished by any free govern- 
ment. 

Education was another concern of the new Republic. Under 
the Japanese, only the japanese language could be used in 
our schools and for publication of our books and newspapers. 
When Japan was defeated, we had to write new textbooks, 
publish them, train teachers, and build our whole educational 
system from the ground up. We did in fact have more than 
thirty colleges in operation when the communist attack 
occurred and had more than four times as many in high 
school as we had had under the former Japanese administra- 
tion. 

But even while we were developing freedom of education, 
there was some question among our friends in this country 
as to whether we were similarly insuring freedom of speech 
and freedom of our people against arbitrary arrest. On this 
question, too, I believe there has been inadequate information. 
We had in Korea a very real and imminent danger from 
communism. The communist leadership tried hard to disrupt 
and subvert our government from inside, and only tried the 
more dangerous method of attack from across the 38th parallel 
after the subversion failed. We had to exercise more restric- 
tions in Korea than were necessary in other and safer areas 
of the world. Yet, even so, the degree of freedom that we 
protected and developed was sufficient to win the praise of 
the United Nations Commission which operated inside our 
country to observe and report on the progress of democracy. 

Our nearly one hundred newspapers freely published criti- 
cisms of government policies and of individual government 
officials. Opposition political parties have always existed freely 
and have always organized campaigns and supported candi- 
dates in our elections. Typically, there have been an average of 
eight to ten candidates from various parties for every govern- 
mental clective position. Many opposition candidates have 
been elected, as has been evidenced by the spirited independ- 
ence of the National Assembly. Despite all our difficulties, 
we developed a free government in which — issues are 
publicly debated and are decided by public elections. And in 
all this we have had a Commission from the United Nations 
in our midst to observe and report on the fairness and freedom 
of our electoral system. 

The democratic leadership of President Rhee was given its 
severest test last Spring, when he presented the National 
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Assembly amendments to the Constitution which provided, 
principally, for election of the President by all the voters, 
rather than by the members of the National Assembly. Nat- 
urally, the legislators balked at giving up this power—just 
as legislators in any nation would have done. President Rhee 
appealed to the people of Korea for support, and they sent 
delegations from every province and from every county in 
south Korea to Pusan to demand that the National Assembly 
pass these democratic amendments. 

President Rhee was criticized in the press of the western 
world for his insistence upon these amendments, but when 
the people were given their own choice, more than four-fifths 
of the seven million voters cast their ballots for President Rhee. 
That's democracy in action! 

President Rhee’s critics have denounced him as being ambi- 
tious. It is true he is ambitious—but not for himself. Only 
a moment's thought is necessary to indicate how true this 
must be. He has little reason for any kind of earthly ambition. 
What he does most earnestly desire is that democracy will be 
‘> firmly planted in Karean soil that nothing will ever be 
able to root it out. This is the kind of ambition he expressed 
in 1897 when he went to prison for his democratic convic- 
tions—-and it is the kind of principles he studied under 
Woodrow Wilson at Princeton. 

Now, I have talked for a long while about President Rhee 
and about what he personally has done to develop democracy 
in Korea. In truth, we owe him a great deal. He kept alive 
our hope for independence through an entire generation of 
the arbitrary rule of Japan. He shaped and gave form to our 
present democratic institutions. And he has had the courage 


and the skill to fight to defend and develop our democratic 
institutions even under the pressures of the most destructive 
war any people anywhere have ever had to endure. We revere 
him because he is both the George Washington and the 
Thomas Jefferson of Korean democracy. He 


has set an 
example for our people which will be a beacon light to guide 
our people for many generations to come. 

Yet the most important consideration is not what one man 
is or what one man has done to implant democracy in Korea. 
The most important consideration is whether our people as a 
whole have shown a genuine capacity for democracy. I believe 
the facts have proved that they do have this capacity. 

We Koreans have been catled “The Irish of the Orient’ 
chiefly, I suppose, because of the stubborn individualism of 
our people. The Japanese did their best to Japanize us, but 
they failed. The communist police state in north Korea tried 
to make communists of their captive population—yet more 
than half the people of north Korea escaped and left their 
homes and means of livelihood behind to flee into the free 
democracy of the south. Not even the war itself has been 
able to preveut the continuing growtn of democratic institu- 
tions in Korea. 

Here is the interesting and hopeful paradox in our situation. 
In every country in the world, when a war breaks out the 
people are forced to surrender some of their liberties to permit 
a higher degree of centralization of the central governmental 
power. In Korea, on the other hand, land reform was achieved 
during the very course of the war, and the right of popular 
election of the president was won during the course of the 
war. We shall emerge from this terrible conflict weakened in 
every respect but this one—our determination and ability to 
govern ourselves. 

Perhaps you will pardon me if I direct my next remarks 
to another aspect of democracy. When I hear discussions of 
democracy in Asia, they normally deal with the conduct and 
attitudes of the Asian peoples. But democracy is a knife that 
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cuts both ways. Democracy means both a capacity and a 
determination for se/f-government 

I think I may say without embarrassment to this audience 
that in some respects Korea has proved to be more democratic 


than some of our Allies in this war have liked. We have 


insisted upon having our own national policies and in deter- 
mining these policies in accordance with the necessities of our 


own people 

When the United States entered the war in Korea, the 
General Assembly declared it was acting to uphold the prin 
ciple of collective security. Aggression was to be combatted 
in Korea because otherwise aggression would be encouraged 
to go on and attack other peoples elsewhere. Thus, from the 
very beginning the point was made that the fighting in Korea 
was partly to defend us and partly for other purposes 

After the communists entered the war, some of 
the members of the United Nations wanted to call off the 
struggle in Korea. We began to hear it said that nothing 
should be permitted to happen in Korea which might increase 
the danger to the nations in Europe. The United Nations 
finally entered into truce negotiations with the communists 
upon the basis of leaving Korea divided, and leaving the 
aggressors in occupation of our northern provinces. In news 
paper editorials and in other public discussion it was admitted 
that such a peace would be ruinous for Korea, but even so, it 
was argued, this kind of compromise solution seemed best in 
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view of the global interests involved 

Now we Koreans have never agreed with this logic. It 
has always been our view—and it still is—that the communist 
aggressors must be soundly defeated in order to deter them 
We thought and we still think that 
We must go 


from further aggression 
it is not enough merely to avoid losing the war 
further, and win it 


There +s nothing undemocratic in disagreement. Disagree 
ment among Allies may be highly disadvantageous and unde 
sirable, but it is not undemocratic. It often happens that 
democratic Allies’ do not always agree. However, in this 
Korean war we have been criticized on occasion most harshly 

both in the public press and sometimes in official utterances 


because we have dared to formulate our own national poli 


cies upon the consideration of the vital welfare of our own 
people 

President Rhee and our Government generally have always 
taken a clear view on this question. Our Government has 
pleaded and argued for the right to develop a large and strong 
army of our own. We have wanted to bear the chief burdens 
of the battlefield. Thanks to the capable and determined 
leadership of General James A. Van Fleet, a large Korean 
Our soldiers now hold more than 
line. We have borne heavy 
casualties from the fighting. Our military casualties alone 
amount to several hundreds of thousands of men. In addition 
to this some ten million of our people have been driven from 
their homes, some two millions have been lost or wounded, 
and a hundred thousand of our children have been orphaned. 
We have paid and we continue to pay a very high price fot 
our national freedom. We believe we have a democratic right 
to insist that our own goal is the liberation and restoration 
of our entire nation. And we hope that this right will be 
sympathetically understood and accepted by all our friends. 


army has been developed 
sixty per cent of the front 
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Democracy probably never has been developed anywhere 
in the world under harder conditions than in post-war Korea. 
Our traditions were Confucian and monarchial. Our people 
under the Japanese had for a full generation been deprived of 
the rights of individual development. Perhaps most signifi- 
cantly of all, our country was located on the very frontlines 
of the world struggle between communism and democracy, 
with the most dangerous boundary in that struggle running 
right through the very middle of our nation. 


There would appear to be many reasons urging us to com- 
promise and try to sit on the fence. With the leadership of 
President ‘Rhee to guide us, we did not choose to do so. We 
cast our lot squarely and unmistakably with democracy and 
with the free nations. Our leadership did not betray us, as 
happened in Czechoslovakia. Our people did not weary of 
the struggle and collapse, as happened elsewhere in the world. 
We decided that our destiny lies with freedom and we have 
done our best to abide by that choice. 

Now I am a little bit embarrassed by the reflection that 
I have been talking to you with unqualified enthusiasm and 
praise for my own country. Perhaps I have been exemplifying 
one of our old Korean proverbs, which says that “Even the 
hedgehog thinks her young are smooth!” Actually, I am 
well aware of many of our own shortcomings. I wish that 
our Korean people had the benefit of one hundred and 
seventy-five years of democratic experience, as your country 
has had. I wish that all our politicians were statesmen, and 
that all our people lived up to Thomas Jefferson's ideal of 
what a true democrat should be. I wish we could have founded 
our democracy with a united country and with a long period 
of peace. 

But wishes of this sort will never solve the very real 
problems of the troubled world in which we live. Political 
Science has sometimes been defined as the science of the 
possible. We have to take conditions and people as we find 
them, and try to do the best with them that we can. If you 
will bear with me in keeping this limitation in mind, I think 
you may agree with my conclusion that democracy has really 
made notable progress in Korea. I think our people have 
demonstrated that democracy can flourish in the East as well 
as in the West. 

And when the long view of history pictures this period 
in which we live in full perspective, I am tempted to believe 
that this democratic development in Korea may. prove to be 
one of the truly significant factors of the troubled period in 
which we live. Winston Churchill once called this “the 
horrible twentieth century."” Our lifetime has been one of 
warfare and trouble. Danger lies about us. There is much 
reason for discouragement in the power struggle that is now 
going on, with freedom battling for its life against the forces 
of totalitarian tyranny. 

In the midst of all this darkness, | am glad to have been 
able to speak to you of more hopeful portents. Nothing 
matters in the world so much as do the people themselves. 
Insofar as the people are sound, events will finally work 
around to a favorable and fruitful outcome. And that is why 
I feel there is a genuinely hopeful factor in the afhnity the 
people of Korea have shown for the democratic principles 
which you in America have nurtured and developed so well. 
It is on this foundation that we confidently expect to build. 
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ministration. Each is currently engaged in rethinking 
its job,—determining the shifts of policy which will 
best serve its ends in the years ahead. 

Some policy changes necessarily are mere jockeyings of 
position to gain a temporary advantage, to push the opposi- 
tion off balance. Others are more basic and relate to the 
maintenance and enhancement of national strength. 

The greatest strength of the United States, actual and po- 
tential, is economic. Our economic policies, therefore, are 
crucial; our strength depends on their wisdom and soundness. 

High on the list of policies undergoing review are those 
connected with our international trade, centering on the 
scheduled expiration in June of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Program. 

A few weeks ago the President asked for a one-year ex- 
tension of the present Act. He urged that it rernain unchanged 
pending further study of our whole foreign economic policy. 
Next week hearings will open on Congressman Simpson's 
bill H.R. 4294, to amend the present Act: to weaken the 
power of the President, to strengthen the escape clause pro- 
visions, to change the make-up of the Tariff Commission and 
to give special treatment to the oil and lead industries. Many 
other suggestions are being made by interested groups. They 
range all the way from requests for specific import prohibi- 
tions, or quotas, or tariff escalators to outright demands for 
the overnight abolition of all trade barriers. The arguments 
have started. The great perennial debate on free trade vs. 
protection 1s on again. 

Over the years probably no other public issue has brought 
forth more vituperation and more misunderstanding, more 
brilliance and more stupidity, more sophisticated and more 
naive debating points, more statesmanship and more selfish- 
ness, more false generalizations from particular cases, more 
conflict between the public and private interests, and more 
confusion between economic theory and practical polttics. 

On intellectual grounds,‘as we all know, the argument 
is no contest. The free trade position long since has been 
the winner. From the days of Adam Smith, Cobden and 
Bright, and Bastiat down to the recent pronouncements of 
John Coleman's Detroit Board of Commerce, the logic of 
free trade has been overwhclming to anyone who thought 
about it with an open mind. 

The general proposition has been expressed in many ways. 
Let me restate if briefly, stripped of refinements. And I prom- 
ise to do it without recourse to the favorite phrase of the 
economics textbooks: ‘the principle ‘of comparative advan- 
tage. 

The historical accident of political boundaries has little to 
do with the needs and desires and economic capabilities of 
men, resources, and machines. The institutions that develop 
within such boundaries, the economic organization and the 
political system, however, have much to do with the level 
of economic performance,—with the standard of living en- 
joyed within each set of boundaries. 

For any people, the division of labor, the emergence of 
specialization, the reste cco of a system of exchange, and 
an expanding volume of production and trade are requisites 
to economic strength and growth. Ideally that trade knows 
no boundaries except those dictated by the mutual commer- 
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cial advantages of buyer and seller. The expansion of trade, 
both domestic and foreign, is to the interest of every people, 

every nation. The more nearly trade can be free, governed 
by healthy competition and unhampered by artificial restric- 
tions, greater will be the enhancement of the standard of 
living. 

To leave theory for a moment, the best practical testimony 
to this principle is the volume of trade and the level of living 
standards enjoyed within and among the forty-eight United 
States of America. Within our own boundaries free and ex- 
panding trade and a competitive system is fully recognized 
as a matter of mutual advantage for all involved. That recog- 
nition cannot stop short of our national boundaries without 
disadvantage to ourselves as well as to those who would trade 
with us 

Notwithstanding that fact, we have permitted our interna- 
tional economic policy to depart from those principles. And 
we have drifted into a tragically absurd situation. 

At present some of the goods we produce are being sent 
abroad and consumed there: our exports. At the same time 
we are paying taxes, part of which are going abroad as foreign 
aid, to provide dollars to pay for the goods we have exported. 
In essence, therefore, our taxes are paying for our own goods 
which someone else consumes. We have done this to the 
tune of about 35 billions of dollars since the war. And shall 
continue to do so as long as we refuse to accept imports 
in return for our exports 

Who benefits? Primarily, it is the people of other countries, 

at our expense. As taxpayers we have the burden of foreign 
aid programs. As consumers our standard of living is doubly 
reduced: by the unavailability for our own consumption of 
the goods that go abroad, and by the higher prices we pay 
for goods consumed at home 

One domestic group benefits, but only at the expense of 
all the rest of us: our protected industries, sheltered under 
the umbrella of tariffs, import quotas and buy American 
Acts. Indirectly they are being subsidized by the rest of the 
economy. The industrial cousumer of imported materials 
pays extra. The individual consumer pays extra. The greatest 
purchaser of all, the Government, pays extra, and we make 
it up in taxes. 

How do we get out of this absurd situation? 

One way, of course, would be to reduce our exports. This 
is the way of deflation. We can cut down our foreign aid, 

if we dare in che face of present world tensions. If we do, 
we can be sure that other nations will add further restrictions 
to their imports of our goods in order to equalize their 
foreign payments,—-to preserve their diminished supply of 
dollars. This not only would lower the standard of living 
abroad and weaken our allies; it also would reduce employ 
ment and the incomes presently earned in our export indus- 
tries. It would constitute a contraction of our economic 
activity. Like any other contraction of trade, a reduction of 
our exports would be conducive to a decline in our domestic 
economy. 

The obviously preferable choice is to expand our trade. 
As things stand at present this requires the acceptance on 
our part of more imports in exchange for our exports. An 
increase in our imports would reduce our tax burden, raise 
our standard of living, conserve our resources and provide 
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the basis for continued international trade expansion com 
parable to that which has characterized the forty-eight United 
States. This would operate to the mutual benefit of all the 
participating countries,—-not least ourselves. 

This is primer stuff for a World Trade Conference. Why, 
in principle, we should reduce our trade barriers, is known 
to all of us 

How, in practice, to go about doing it, is another matter. 

FORTUNE Magazine, in March, contained an article which 
many of you have probably seen. It was entitled “Free Trade 
is inevitable. In logic that is true. In fact, however, the best 
that can be said is that it may be true. If we wait long enough 
the logic of events should make it come true 

My proposal today is that we give the inevitable march of 
events a little help, a little boost,that we nudge the inevi- 
table along, and bring closer to reality the obviously sensible 
readjustment of our foreign economic policy which we know 
we have to make but hesitate to start because it is a politically 
sensitive issue 

Accordingly for the rest of my time I am going to take the 
“why question for granted and address myself to the “how”. 
How can we reduce our trade barriers? What do we need 
to do legislatively to switch our policy in the right direction? 
How can we draft our legislation in such a way as to meet 
the principal practical objections to free trade theory? 

As you know I am on the payroll of Time Incorporated. 
Also I am active in the U. S. Council of the International 
Chamber of Commerce for which I had the privilege of 
preparing a report on the same subject, a report that was 
released just yesterday. Although I am sure that my views 
are in tune with the general policies of both those organiza 
tions concerning the reduction of trade barriers, I should make 
it clear that they are not responsible for the particular sug- 
gestions | am about to make. If you think they are extreme, 
or naive,—or if you think they are good,—please blame me 
personally, not my afhliations 

Now for my proposal: 

First of all, I count it essential that in all our dealings 
with foreign countries, we use every means of persuasion 
at our command, every proper pressure, to get them to re- 
duce their own trade barriers. The strangling noose of restric- 
tions, import prohibitions, exchange controls, inconvertibility 
of currencies and the impediments to foreign investment 
must be loosened and removed. Otherwise we are in serious 
danger that the Western World will be made up of tight 
little economic islands, little autarchies, stagnating because 
of declining trade with each other. Nothing would put a 
heavier burden on us; nothing would delight the Kremlin 
more 

So, though my proposals will refer only to change in our 
own policies, reflected as unilateral acts of United States 
legislation, that is because I am taking it for granted that 
in all our foreign negotiations we will press our allies to 
follow suit 

Second, I feel that under no circumstances in the future 
should we raise existing tariffs or impose new import quotas. 
If there are special situations which in the national interest 
must be given preferred treatment, let it be by direct subsidy 
so that we can on what it is costing us and who is bearing 
the burden. 

In this connection it is worth reminding ourselves of the 
only two cases where the “escape clauses’ in the — Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act have been employed. The 
Tariff Commission determined that domestic producers were 
suffering injury because of the importation of hatters’ fur 
(primarily from Belgium) and figs (primarily from Turkey. ) 
It recommended the elimination of tariff cuts and the res- 
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toration of previous tariff rates on these two commodities. 
The President, President Truman, agreed. Thereupon Belgium 
withdrew its concession on beeswax and Turkey raised its 
tariffs on typewriters, washing machines, refrigerators and 
other goods. If I manufactured refrigerators 1 would have 
very unkind feelings towards fig growers. If I raised bees, I 
would have more than one reason for not wearing a felt 
hat. 

So, let us have no more incitements to retaliation’ where 
unsuspecting exporters bear the brunt. If protection is im- 
perative anywhere, let the burden be spread and the cost 
known. 

Third, though I appreciate the tactical reasons why the 
President has asked for an extension of present legislation, 
as is, pending further study, I'd like us to get started on what, 
at best, will be a long and slow procedure. 

No military strategist wants to join battle until he has 
fair assurance of victory. More support will have to be mobil- 
ized before it is prudent to go ahead with the best of plans. 
At the same time, Russia is moving fast these days and trying 
hard to split the allies. I feel that if we stall on reducing 
our trade barriers, we seriously jeopardize our relations with 
the rest of the West. The OEEC report releasel last week 
bears out this conclusion. Europe is impatient to the point 
of desperation. 

So, I propose that we start on our own legislative program, 
that we confirm the direction of our change of policy, and get 
it under way, if possible, during the present session of 
Congress. 

This doesn't mean borrowing blindly from the economics 
textbooks, waving a wand, and abolishing all barriers in one 
magic sweep. The theoretical adjustments of the “long run” 
are painless and simultaneous only in intellectual model- 
building. In practice and in fact we start with a very im- 
perfect model and must allow time for it to readjust to change. 

Our actual economic structure today is one in which many 
trade barriers exist. Over many years our system has adapted 
to them and been built on them. It cannot un-adapt or de- 
build, it cannot re-adapt and rebuild, overnight without 
dislocation and disruption. How much, no one really knows, 
probably less than is generally feared. But still it must be 
cushioned. Neither can we let economic ideals blind us to 
military necessities and political realities. We must preserve 
militarily strategic skills within the nation. We must guard 
ourselves against economic warfare. 

But if we can find a way to meet these problems, and can 
establish machinery to handle problems unforseen, if we allow 
time during which the difficulties can be ironed out, but still 
move in the direction of freer trade, then we shall have 
accomplished much. And we shall have the promise of ac- 
complishing much more. 

Let me submit for your consideration, then, the outlines 
of a legislative program which I believe would start us in the 
right direction and which, if we have the will to do it, would 
add mightily to our national economic strength. 

I propose that, instead of extending or amending the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act this year, the Congress should 
prepare a new omnibus commercial policy bill. It might be 
called the Trade Expansion Act of 1953, and it should in- 
clude the following general provisions: 

Provision 1: Customs Simplification 

Anyone who has ever dealt with the Customs knows what 
is meant by red tape. The delays, complications and confused 
valuation procedures which describe present Customs prac- 
tice have ea exasperated the most patient foreign traders, 
and have been serious deterrents to our import trade. Clarifi- 
cation and simplification is past due. 
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It is encouraging to know that a Customs Simplification 
bill is scheduled for action during this Session of Congress. 
However, the original bill submitted to the 87st Congress 
is far preferable to the emasculated substitute measure passed 
by the House last year, especially on the tricky question of 
valuation of imports. If the old bill were resurrected it would 
provide an excellent basis for the legislation that is needed. 
Provision 2: Tariff Reduction 

(And here's a scheme we might call the “Percent A Month 
Plan’) 

Rather than continue to negotiate by commodity by com- 
modity and country by country, with most favord nation ex- 
tensions, as we do under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements, 
and certainly rather than expose the individual items of our 
Tariff schedules to Congressional log-rolling, it might be 
better for us to start with the schedules in existence today, 
recognizing that however fair or unfair they may be, they 
are existing facts, to which domestic and foreign industries 
have adjusted themselves. 

Using them as a starting point, we should provide for their 
progressive reduction. I would suggest that we make uni- 
lateral, across-the-board, gradual and progressive cuts,—say at 
the rate of one precent a month. 

Here's how it could work. Let's make the starting date 
January, 1954. On imports during that first month, Customs 
officials would compute the duty on each import and collect 
99%, of it. On imports in February they would collect 98%. 
Each additional month would add a further 1°, discount. At 
the end of a year the tariff collected would have crept down to 
88°, of what it is today. If this system were continued for 
81% successive years we finally would get rid of our tariffs. 

Meanwhile we would minimize the disruption to the econ- 
omy. Importers and exporters and domestic producers would 
be given time to readjust to the new situation. The impact 
of the change at any moment would be small. The amount 


of the change in the future would be known and plans could 
be adjusted accordingly. 

Also while these creeping reductions were going on, at a 
slow but inexorable pace, we would be in a position to assess 
their consequences. We could gauge the amount of injury to 
domestic producers and their ability to readjust. We could 
see the degree of displacement of labor and the speed of its 


reabsorption. We could measure the extent to which our 
imports actually were increasing. We could watch the effect 
on the dollar balances of the countries that trade with us and 
observe the degree to which these countries were meanwhile 
relaxing their own barriers to international trade. 

Given these facts we could decide, at any time along the 
way, whether to amend, accelerate or decelerate the basic pro- 
gram. But first we have to get started on it. 

Provision 3. Exceptions to the Tariff Reduction Program 

Exceptions and escape clauses to the operation of these con- 
tinuing percent-a-month tariff cuts would have to be established 
to meet three contingencies: 

First: protection of strategic industries and skills. 

If progressive tariff cuts should threaten to eliminate or if 
they unduly diminished the volume of production of those 
domestic industries which are strategically essential to the 
military defense of the nation, provision would have to be 
made to maintain those industries and preserve the skills of 
their labor. 

The initial responsibilty for meeting this problem properly 
rests with the National Security Council. It should be em- 
powered to direct the Defense Department to place sustaining 
orders, at premium prices if necessary, to maintain those in- 
dustries and skills. Where that is not feasible, or if that is 
inadequate, the Security Council should then certify to the 
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President the strategic importance of the industry and request 
him, by Executive Order, to stop the further decline of tariff 
protection for the industry involved. 

As a check on the military, lest they be tempted to favor 
such protection indiscriminately, the Defense Department 
should be obliged to grant draft deferment to the specially 
skilled employees engaged in strategic work. 

Second, protection of displaced labor. 

The Department of Labor should assist in the training and 
relocation of such labor as is displaced by the progressive tariff 
reductions. Given the gradualness of the proposed program 
this should not be too much of a problem except in rare 
instances of single industry communities or of general unem- 
ployment due to depression. 

Whenever the ordinary reliefs of distressed industrial areas 
are demonstrably inadequate the Department should certify 
to the President the necessity of temporarily arresting further 
tariff cuts for the industry involved until the labor is reab- 
sorbed in other industries. In the case of general unemploy- 
ment, the President should be empowered to postpone all 
further tariff cuts until total employment rises again. 

It is true, of course, that the competition of imported goods 
may entail hardship for some domestic producers as well as 
for the labor they employ. For some firms it may cause a loss 
of profits or a decline of sales. For a few it might even mean 
they would go out of business. 

I believe that the soundest national policy would be to 
provide these firms ample warning and time to make their 
readjustments, but that they should receive no financial relief 
except tax write-offs of their capital invested. 

Competition from imports should be accepted by industry 
in the same fashion as it now meets the competition of new 
or aggressive domestic producers or the introduction of new 
processes and products. Tariffs should not be used to bolster 
obsolescence or comparative inefhiciency at the expense of the 
rest of the nation. 

And third, protection against foreign ‘‘dumping.” 

It is conceivable that, as a measure of economic warfare, 
another nation might attempt to flood our markets with goods 
offered a excessively low prices, unrelated to their costs of 
production. 

If, in the opinion of the President, such tactics are being 
employed by another country, he should be empowered to 
suspend imports of the commodities involved, or even of all 
commodities originating in the nation engaged in the practice 
of dumping its goods. 

Provision 4. Abolition of Import Quotas. 

Import quotas are particularly uneconomic protective de 
vices. As barriers to trade they are even more undesirable 
than tariffs. 

The United States has lodged bitter complaints against 
other nations for using quotas to protect their industries or 
their dollar balances, and we should contiriue to do so. The 
logic of our position is seriously weakened by the fact that, 
in some instances, notably for such agricultural products as 
wheat, sugar, cotton and cheese, we, too, employ protective 
quotas 

To abolish all quotas immediately, while desirable in prin- 
ciple, would probably be too upsetting to our farm economy. 
Accordingly, a more gradual approach, comparable to that 
with tariffs, should be adopted. 

New legislation should: 

First, remove the authority of the Secretary of Agriculture 
to impose new and additional import quotas. 

Second, in cases where absolute prohibition of imports has 
been invoked,—such as dried milk where our import quota is 
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zero,—-substitute instead an import quota equal to, say, 50 
percent of the volume of imports during the years immediately 
prior to the imposition of the quota 

And third, in all cases where a quota has been set up, it 
should be increased by a fixed percentage,—say 20%, a year 
progressively. Eventually the quota will become larger than 
the volume of imports. Then, since it is inoperative, it can 
be removed altogether 
Provision 5. Repeal of Buy America Clauses 

Beginning with the Treasury and Post Ofhce Appropriations 
Act of 1934 and running through later public housing legisla- 
tion, rural electrification legislation, the ss Act and 
the Defense Department Appropriations Act for fiscal 1953, 
government agencies have been required to give preference to 
domestic producers in their purchases. In general Federal pur- 
chases from foreign sources cannot be made unless the price, 
after customs duties, is 25 percent or more below the domestic 
pr c 

I believe that all such preferential clauses in Federal legis- 
lation should be repealed. Certainly on strategic items or 
military secrets the Defense Department should do its pro- 
curement at home, but there seems no justification otherwise 
in a competitive society for procedures by which the taxpayer, 
through his government, pays a premium to support specific 
industries. 
Establishment 


domest 
Provision 6 of a Permanent Citizens Com- 
mission) 

The President has already appointed a group, headed by 
former Ambassador Lewis Douglas, to review and report on 
our foreign economic policy. | should like to see such a group 
formalized and made permanent. 

The legislative program just suggested has been directed 
almost exclusively to increasing the physical flow of goods 
into this country with the minimum disruption of the domestic 
economy. As such it attacks only one of the many problems 
involved in international economic relations. And the program 
itself has consequences at home and abroad which no one can 
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foresee. Machinery must be established to provide continuous 
and objective review. 

The final Provision, therefore, is for the President to appoint, 
subject to Senate confirmation, an advisory commission of 
private citizens charged with furthering the expansion of in- 
ternational trade. As their principal duties they should: 

First, continuously study the effects of this program and 
make recommendations for its acceleration, deceleration of 
amendment according to its observed impact on the domestic 
economy. 

Second, consider this legislation as part of the larger pro- 
blem of United States foreign economic policy. Institute 
studies of the relationship to the international balance of pay- 
ments of tariffs reduction, loans, aid programs and foreign 
investments. 

Third, make recommendations as to reciprocal concessions 
which the United States should obtain from other countries 
to remove their restrictions on international trade. 

And fourth, serve as watch-dogs of national policy to in- 
sure that special interest legislation is never again allowed to 
transcend the basic national interest in the expansion of trade. 

That, gentlemen, is the proposal. It isn’t spelled out in 
precise detail. That is a job for the President and the Congress. 
Nor is it so rigid that it cannot be altered. Public discussion, 
hard thinking and the facts of politics may dictate some com- 
promises. But its intent is clear, its mechanism relatively sim- 
ple, and the goal is challenging and desirable. 

Great strides have been made in public understanding of 
where our interests lie and in our national policy since the 
days of the Smoot-Hawley tariffs. The Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Program, for all its inadequacies, proves our 
growing recognition that the United States is a mature mem- 
ber of the international economic family. As such it has de- 
served the support of all who decry restrictions on trade and 
seek to whittle them away. If we can do no better, we must 
continue that Program. 

But the need is urgent for bolder steps. I hope they will 
be taken, and without further delay. 
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of the last fifty years of industrial warfare. I have fought 
with and against labor organizations, with and against 
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employers, and with and against government. Probably no 
one will accuse me of any timid pacifism—or even of any 
excessive partisanship! But let me claim one consistency in 
this motley record, I have consistently opposed tyranny and 
oppression. To me employers, labor leaders, or public officials, 
who think they have been divinely anointed to rule over their 
fellow men, are equally absured and pestiferous. 

Labor battles have brought suffering and hardship to mil- 
lions of people. They have wasted untold wealth and energy 
that might have been better used to advance the general wel- 
fare. But in our crude human struggles toward a higher civi- 
lization we seem fated to do a lot of fighting against one 
another in the process of learning how to work together for 
our common gain 

While theorists have always cried, “Peace! peace!’ there 
has been no peace. Practical men have had to choose where 
they would fight and for what they would fight. They have 


fought for self-preservation, for self-advancement, for any 
idealism which might inspire them. 

In such fighting I have swung an axe, zestful and battle- 
scarred, for nearly half a century. But, recently I have become 
fearsome and battle-scared. Recently I have come to fear 
that, as with atomic weapons in international warfare, we 
have developed such weapons in industrial warfare that we are 
facing a choice between disarmament and suicide. 

Our international efforts to achieve a peace of reconciliation 
of conflicting interests seem doomed to failure. The ruling 
classes in too many nations are possessed of an irreconcilable 
desire for world dominion. The question we should ask our- 
selves today is whether, for a similar reason, our domestic 
efforts to achieve a peace of reconciliation of conflicting eco- 
nomic interests are also doomed. The answer to this question 
may be found through study and research into the moving 
causes of industrial strife and into the prevailing policies of 
outstanding labor leaders. After such a study and research 
pontifical answers may come from the ivory towers of universi- 
ties, or from the ivory heads of radical or reactionary theorists. 
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But, for a moment, I would beg you to: listen, even skepti- 
cally, to the conclusions of a researcher from the battlefield. 
This investigator, under the sharpening menace of disaster 
and defeat, has been compelled for a lifetime to study and 
to learn where the enemy was, how and where he would attack, 
and what would be the consequences of his success or failure. 

At the risk of closing your ears to my argument, let me 
state my conclusions at the outset. Unlike the writer of mys- 
tery stories, let me name the villian of our national drama 
on the first page, so you will at least understand what I am 
talking about, even though you do not enjoy listening to me. 
There are three classes in our supposedly classless society 
whose theories, aims and activities are irreconcilable with 
industrial peace. 

In one class are obviously the communists whose proclaimed 
objective is the destruction of private property, private manage- 
ment and private enterprise. 

In the second, less obvious but larger and more dangerous, 
class are the bi-partisan socializers who, through the mira- 
culous conception of a “welfare state,” expect to produce 
Siamese twins of social security and individual liberty. They 
are also working for the gradual destruction of private pro- 
perty, private management and private enterprise. 

In the third, and most powerful, class are the leaders of 
organized labor who persistently wage industrial warfare 
which, if unchecked, will eventually destroy private property, 
private mangement and private enterprise. 

The menace of this labor leadership is incredibly great just 
because most of the conspicuous heads of labor unions either 
actually believe or make other people believe that they are 
ardent apostles of our constitutional liberties and the Amerti- 
can way of life. In reality, most of them are genuinely 
opposed to communism. They sincerely think they are opposed 
to its gentler brother, national socialism—particularly if you 
call it “fascism.” 

Unfortunately, when a socialist dresses up in overalls, a 
flannel shirt and muddy shoes, and rants about democracy 
and exploited workers, these labor leaders take him to their 
bosom. They repeat all his stock denunciations of profits, 
which are the lifeblood of private property. They attack and 
undermine management authority, which is essential to main- 
taining private mangement. They damn investment banking 
(called “Wall Street’’), which is essential to sustaining pri- 
vate enterprise. Thus they educate millions of mis-guided 
followers to help bring about the eventual destruction of pri- 
vate property, private mangement and private enterprise. 

The menace of this labor leadership is not because it may 
become communist, but because it is anti-capitalist and pro- 
socialist. The weakness of the opposition to it lies in mis- 
education of the American people in the last fifty years. A 
large majority have apparently been persuaded that capitalism 
is much worse than socialism. They have been taught that 
socialism can be made democratic—just as though a wolf, 
forced to wear a sheepskin, can be made harmless. But capi- 
talism is cgay to be so naturally predatory that it cannot 
be reformed. 

Yet it is capitalism that has been the economic foundation 
of individual liberty in America. Only on that foundation can 
the structure of our free institutions be maintained. Any man 
who wants to engage in private enterprise, to support himself, 
and to own his own home, any man who wants to be free 
from excessive taxation and detailed controls of his living 
and working conditions by government, should know that the 
rights of private property which are the essence of capitalism 
are essential to his enjoyment of individual liberty. 

When these rights of private property are taken away, or 
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even when they are so modified that he can no longer use 
them freely, then the Constitution of the United States will 
no longer protect those precious freedoms that are written 
into the Bill of Rights. They are all dependent on economic 
freedom; and economic freedom is protected, not by granting 
powers to government to regulate the acquisition and use of 
property, but by denying, or at least severely limiting, such 
powers of government. Free men may call upon government 
to protect them from the violence or fraud of other men. But 
if men would remain free they must insist that government 
leave them free from any compulsion to work, or to use their 
property, in the service of other men. 

This right of the individual to control the employment of 
his own labor, and the use of property gained by his labor, 
was once a fundamental principle in American labor organi- 
zations. To protect the liberty and dignity of the individual 
was the major objective of unionism. The workers were not 
organized to get rid of one set of industrial masters, called 
employers, in order to substitute a new set of masters, called 
labor leaders. They were not urged to substitute for a class 
of hereditary masters of politics a new class of elected masters. 
They were organized in order to set themselves free from 
all masters, to end the ancient concept of master and servant, 
and to establish a society of self-governing, self-supporting, 
self-respecting people, voluntarily cooperating to advance the 
common good, 

In order to see how and why these high aims of the early 
labor movement are being subverted by the master minds of 
a new paternalism, it is necessary to review some recent history 

The long struggle to establish the right of the workers to 
have a voice and a powerful influence in the direction of in- 
dustrial progress has been definitely won in the United States. 
There is today no effective opposition here to the right of the 
workers to organize for self-protection and self-advancement 
and to participate in the regulation of wages and working con- 
ditions through collective bargaining between representatives 
of their own choosing and representatives of employers. There 
is no effective per to the right of the workers to obtain 
the protection of written and enforceable trade agreements. 
There is no effective opposition to the intervention of govern- 
ment to safeguard the hres exercise of the right of collective 
bargaining, so that it may not be destroyed by any brutal ex- 
ercise of property power to compel the workers to choose be- 
tween accepting intolerable conditions or being deprived of 
employment essential to the earning of a livelihood. 

In order to preserve these rights of the workers, the right 
to strike has been jealously preserved in all legislation affect- 
ing labor relations. The economic power of property owners, 
which is essential to a free economy, had to be balanced by 
some economic power under control of the workers. Other- 
wise the tool-users might be compelled by necessity to accept 
whatever terms of employment were laid down by the tool 
owners. 

Through labor organizations the workers developed this 
balancing economic power in a concerted refusal to work under 
unacceptable conditions. In the resulting uncertain balance of 
economic powers, with property managers and labor managers 
both able to shutdown industrial operations, there was a condi- 
tion of comparative equality in bargaining power which made 
it possible to envisage genuine collective bargaining as a means 
of maintaining industrial peace and insuring a rough measure 
of industrial justice. 

This was the vision of future industrial relations which in- 
spired hopeful students, such as myself, to believe that the 
way to peaceful industrial cooperation lay just ahead, if we 
could only establish the right of the workers to organize and 
be represented in negotiations with employers by representa- 
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tives of their own choosing who would faithfully protect and 
advance their interests. 

Unfortunately, it became necessary to bring government aid 
to the support of the workers in their struggle to build up and 
maintain representative organizations. In retrospect, it ts clear 
that, if far-sighted counsels had prevailed among big and little 
employers in the period when labor organizations were fight- 
ing for the mere right to exist, the employers would not have 
opposed the free and independent organization of workers. On 
the contrary, employers would have encouraged their em- 
ployees to organize and at the same time encouraged the devel- 
opment of a labor leadership which realized the common in- 
terest of employers and employees in the continuous and pro- 
fitable operation of industries. However, early labor organiza- 
tions, having to fight for the right to exist, developed a leader- 
ship of militant and often fanatic men whose activities were 
countered by the militant opposition of employers. Thus the 
labor movement grew in a philosophy of hostility to property 
owners which tended inevitably toward a hostility to the entire 
system of private property 

This tendency was held in check for many decades by the 
fact that the overhelming majority of the American —_ 
was composed of farmers and small business men and their 
employers, who cither owned their own homes and managed 
their own business or anticipated that, through thrift and hard 
work, they would become home owners and business managers. 
During this period eager socialists in the labor movement, such 
as Eugene Debs, made little headway in gaining any potent 
influence in the political and economic life of the nation. 

Then came the industrial revolution which placed enormous 
economic and political power in the hands of big business 
managers. Millions of industrial workers found their oppor- 
tunities to carn a living more and more controlled by huge 
business enterprises. Without any further historical review 
we can move into the Twentieth Century wherein big labor 
organizations became essential to create anything like a balance 
of economic power with big business organizations. In this 
era big labor organizations also came to a realization that they 
must obtain some support from government in their struggle 
for equality of bargaining power with big business. 

Probably the earliest effective legislation for government 
support of organized labor was the Railway Labor Act of 1926. 
This was enacted under a Republican administration in the 
days of what is now called “Coolidge prosperity." Then, in 
1932, again under a Republican administration, but during 
the Great Depression, was enacted the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 
As one who was a co-author of both of these Acts, I venture 
to point out that both of them were designed to protect the 
organization and functioning of labor unions; but neither 
gave to labor unions any power beyond that which would lie 
in the capacity of the workers for self-organization and in their 
relief from oppressive uses of the power of employers, or of 
government, against them. 

In 1933, in the early days of the first Roosevelt adminis- 
tration, there was enacted the National Industrial Recovery 
Act which, in the historic Section 7-A (which I drafted), 
again extended the protection, but not the militant aid, of 
government to the self-organization of the workers. 

Let me say that up to this point I have no apologies to 
make for my own activities or for the purposes of the federal 
legislation which I promoted, although many of my friends 
in the field of business management may even now regard 
these activities and that legislation with no enthusiasm— 
perhaps with positive distaste. 

Unfortunately, to my mind, the rapid growth of labor or- 
ganizations during the first two years of the Roosevelt adminis- 
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tration aroused deep-seated hostility among managers of both 
big and little business. This became a fundamental reason 
for their antagonism to the continuance of the NRA which 
resulted, not only in its nullification by the Supreme Court 
(which may or may not have been fortunate for the country), 
but in the failure of the Congress to enact legislation which 
would carry forward some of the good intentions of the NRA 
while eliminating some of its obvious errors. 

Out of the death of the NRA came the birth of the Wagner 
Act. In the drafting of this Act I did not participate, but pro- 
tested from the beginning against its one-sided and militant 
support of labor organizations. Now, for the first time in our 
history, the great and rapidly expanding powers of the federal 
government were brought into a partisan support of organized 
labor, largely destroying the balance of economic powers under 
which genuine collective bargaining could be carried on. 

Perhaps the most evil effect of the Wagner Act was that it 
helped to convert many leaders of organized labor from strong 
supporters of a capitalist system into often unconscious ad- 
vocates of a socialist system. More and more they called upon 
government to lend its powerful aid to compel the creation 
and maintenance of an industrial system in which the interests 
of industrial wage earners would be constantly advanced with 
inadequate regard for the interests of property owners and 
managers in agriculture and in big and little business. 

The enactment of a law fixing minimum wages and max- 
imum hours might have been only a protective measure to 
avoid the imposition of starvation wages or exhausting hours 
of work upon necessitous employees unable to protect them- 
selves through labor organiation. But, under pressure of labor 
organizations, which should have been and generally were able 
to defend their members against starvation wages and exhaust- 
ing hours of work, the Congress was induced to elevate grad- 
ually the standard of minimum wages into a sort of basic wage. 
On this’ legalized fundation all other wages could be more 
easily raised. Instead of merely preventing excessive hours of 
work, the federal law established a low standard of forty hours 
with increased hours permitted when accomplished by increased 
wages. Thereby, the fundamental principle of a maximum 
hour law was violated and the law became another wage-fixing 
law, a potent government aid to one side in collective 
bargaining. 

Union labor has been invoking government aid in a great 
variety of measures to favor employee interests in the negotia- 
tion or revision of trade agreements. There has been, for 
example, a notorious use of government boards committed, 
or strongly influenced, to decide disputes in favor of labor. 
This political favoritism persisted even in a time of war, when 
an impartial government should have tried to enforce an 
— of sacrifice between those protected in the enjoyment 
of peaceful occupations and those who were protecting them 
by suffering the loss of personal freedom, the rigorous dis- 
cipline, the hardships and perils of service in the armed forces 
of the nation. 

The authoritarian control of working and living conditions 
in war time should have taught free men and women to hate 
the continuance and extension of such controls in peace time. 
But that lesson was not taught to the favored class Fouad 
labor. Nor was it taught to the socialistic reformers who saw 
how easily an all-powerful government could compel a people 
to live and work according to paternal standards of economic 
justice and social morality. But, a wicked lesson was taught 
to communists. They learned that hosts of unfortunate, frus- 
trated, inefficient, weak-minded persons could be persuaded 
to demand, and even to fight for, a tyranny that would promise 
to lift them up and to level all others down to an equalitarian 
standard of living. 
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So, as we emerged from the Second World War, a kindred 
interest in spreading and increasing the powers of government 
inspired such diverse elements as the communists, the bi-par- 
tisan socializers and the militant trade unionists. All three 
classes could envisage the triumph of their differing ambitions 
in the creation of what could be persuasively called a ‘welfare 
state.” All the good old words that had inspired the Amer- 
ican people to gain a national strength, a spiritual freedom, 
and material comforts never before attained by so many mil- 
lions of people, were now perverted to support the destruc- 
tion of the political foundations of our glory. 

“Democracy, instead of meaning self-government under 
definite limitations upon the powers of government, was per- 
verted to mean an unrestricted rule of the majority. 

“Equality, instead of meaning equality of opportunity, 
was perverted to mean equal enjoyment of the rewards of 
unequal contributions to the welfare or wealth of the nation. 

“Security,” instead of meaning assurance of protection from 
violence and fraud, was perverted to mean an escape from the 
hazards of self-reliance and self-support, and relief from suf- 
fering the consequences of one’s own improvidence or folly. 

“Freedom,” instead of meaning a right to be let alone and 
to take care of one’s self, was perverted into a “freedom 
from want’ which means a right to be cared for by others, 
to the extent and in the manner determined by politicians. 

Labor leaders repeatedly advocate ieaiaenll es which 
must result in higher prices that workers must pay as con- 
sumers and in an inability of employers to increase wages 
except through higher prices. They advocate burdensome 


taxes whereby the government can spend more and more 
money and individuals can spend less and less of their own 
earnings. Thereby these spokesmen for labor exhibit an un- 
derlying, even though unconscious, antagonism to the success 
of private enterprise, and a reliance upon government en- 
terprises, which moves the economic and political system 


steadily away from capitalism to socialism. 

There is another strong evidence of the authoritarian trend 
in the thinking and activities of labor leaders. That evidence 
is found in the compulsory unionism which is now one of 
the principal goals of the labor movement in America. 

In former times weak labor organizations advocated a closed 
shop as a necesary aid in resisting the disintegration of their 
unions by hostile employers. As long as there were some em- 
ployers who agreed to employ only union labor and many 
other employers who would employ non-union labor, the 
establishment of many closed shops did not make membershi 
in a union an absolute necessity in order to earn a livelihood. 

But, as the unions grew in strength of numbers and through 
industry-wide and nation-wide bargaining became able prac- 
tically to monopolize opportunities for employment, they be- 
came ardent to establish complete monopolies by compelling 
everyone who wanted to earn a living in any important in- 
dustry to become a member of the dominant union. This 
makes workers subject not only to the payment of union dues 
and assessments but subject also to union discipline, to rigid 
limitations upon their freedom of labor, and subject parti- 
cularly to an imperative command that they abandon work and 
cease to earn a hae whenever it suits the strategy of a labor 
boss to call a strike. 

The demand for the closed shop, now sugar-coated with 
the union shop formula, is a raw demand that every worker 
be compelled to join one of the elite national labor organiza- 
tions in order to earn a living. There is no pretense that this 
is not the objective of the present labor movement. Our out- 
standing labor leaders flatly assert on platforms, in writings 
and in arguments in the courts, that there should be “no com- 
petition between workers.’ They argue that all workers should 
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be organized in unions which should work in concert for the 
objective of establishing an irresistible power in labor organiza- 
tions to dictate the terms and conditions under which all wage 
earners will be permitted to earn a living. They demand a 
monopoly power in industry which they rightly denounce 
whenever and wherever such a power is sought by business 
managers. 

The truth is that today our outstanding labor leaders are 
not only greedy for monopoly powers which should never be 
permitted to anyone, but also greedy for conscriptive and dis 
ciplinary powers which, if exercised by any government, would 
be denounced as political tyranny. When the same powers are 
exercised by private organizations, not subject to public re- 
sponsibilities or to popular control, the result must be an irres- 
sponsible tyranny which free men will eventually overthrow, 
even if they must pay the price of a civil war. 

The drive for compulsory unionism is more clearly menac- 
ing to the welfare of the American people when it is seen that, 
as labor monopolies have grown in power, irresponsible and 
vicious uses of the strike weapon have steadily increased. This 
unrestricted power to injure, not only large communities but 
all the American people, cannot be permitted to remain avail- 
able to any class or segment of our free society. 

A strike against one employer, or a group of employers, or 
even all the employers in a community, may be tolerated as a 
crude but effective way of inflicting a competitive injury. It 
need not be always regarded as an assault against the public 
welfare. But an industry-wide strike is nothing less than the 
inflicting of a deliberate injury upon the nation for the rr 
of forcing the suffering pubilc to compel the managers of in- 
dustry to accede to the strikers’ demands, regardless of how 
unreasonable or harmful to public or private interests these 
demands may be. 

Many a strike has been called or threatened against trans- 
portation agencies and other public utilities which the public 
could not possibly endure except for a few days. Such conduct 
has no more justification than other forms of blackmail and 
extortion. 

It is time for the people generally to recognize that extor- 
tion is extortion, no matter whether it is practiced by a rack- 
eteer for his personal gain or by a labor organization to make 
private gains for its members. It is the method that is criminal, 
regardless of the objective, just as assaults and mayhem and 
murder are crimes even when committed by striking workers 
or their allies. 

The need to curb an unrestricted power to strike has been 
proved, not merely by the vast injuries done to the nation by 
nationwide strikes, but also by the repeated use of a costly 
strike to enforce some petty demand or to rectify some petty 
wrong. Very recently the press reported a strike of 1,500 
trainmen which deprived about 50,000 other workers of their 
employment—all because of a ten-day suspension imposed by 
railroad managers on two conductors who had been accused 
of a slow down! Obviously the union, the employer, or the 
community would have gained heavily by paying the sus- 
pended men five times the amount of their lost wages. Or 
the dispute could have been settled by a quick arbitration at 
a trifling expenditure of time and money compared with the 
enormous cost to the workers alone of the idling of 50,000 
men for even a day. 

Over and over again we have seen such examples of ar- 
rogance and stupidity in the use of the great powers now in 
the hands of labor organizations. The record of the last 
fifty years proves conclusively that labor unions should be 
compelled to accept public responsibilities commensurate with 
their powers to do harm, or else such powers should be taken 
away from them. 
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To summarize the conclusions of half a century of active 
research, | would offer a practical program of obvious remedies 
for intolerable abuses of labor's powers of collective action— 
powers which in general should be preserved, but in par- 
ticular uses must be restrained: 

1. The creation and exercise of monopoly powers by labor 
unions should be made unlawful. 
Compulsory unionism, a form of involuntary servitude, 
should be abolished by law. This is a duty of Congress 
under the Thirteenth Amendment. 
The right to strike should be qualified and limited by 
defining the lawful objects, the lawful methods, and the 
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Strikes should be held un- 


lawful occasions for strikes. 
lawful which are: 

Strikes against the public health, safety and welfare. 

Strikes to compel political action. 

Strikes without a preceding reasonable effort to avoid a 
strike. 

Strikes conducted with the aid or toleration of criminal 
violence. 

All our efforts to avoid international warfare, or to 
strengthen our resistance to international aggression, will be 
seriously weakened so long as we tolerate civil warfare as the 
means of deciding economic conflicts of interest within our 
own borders. 


Be Dynamic Christians 


WHY ARE WE SO SMUG ABOUT OUR RELIGIOUS LIFE? 
By ARTHUR B. LANGLIE, Governor, State of Washington 
Delivered to the National Council of Presbyterian Men Assembled in Convention, Chicago, Illinois, January 31, 1953 


Council of Presbyterian Men, and your honored guests, 

it is an inspiration to be with you here in Chicago. 
Some 2,600 Presbyterian men, Christians all, are gathered here 
to find better ways in which to share in the work of our 
Church and in bringing Christ's salvation to the people of 
America. It is my fervent hope—as it is yours, I know-——that 
out of these meetings all of us may go back to our respective 
communities and be dynamic, working Christians. 

My last trip to Chicago before this one was in the interest 
of nominating a candidate for President of the United States. 
It was an interesting and thrilling experience. I was a 
when the man we nominated was inaugurated into the highest 
office in our land. I had a great feeling of — when 
I learned that the first time his cabinet met informally the 
meeting was opened with prayer. And I know that many 
millions of my countrymen shared with me a deep feeling 
of gratitude when the President of the United States, just 
after he had been inaugurated, asked 156,000,000 Americans 
to join with him in prayer to Almighty God. We have reason 
to believe that the leadership of our country is thinking in 
terms of strengthening the spiritual forces of America. 

I am here to tell you, disappointing and disillusioning as 
it may be, that leadership-——no matter how high-minded and 
strengthened spiritually——can make only a start toward solving 
the problems of America and the world unless we, the peo le, 
find the spiritual strength that is necessary to meet the chal- 
lenge of the present day cep decisions, fine speeches, 
efforts to direct the policies of this country, can do something, 
but this is a government of, by, and for the people. 

Those of us who serve in government know that no leader 
is going to take the people where they do not want to go. 
If we are to overcome and solve domestic and international 
problems, the determination must be in the hearts of the 
people of this land. It must be in the common purposes 
that are generated in the homes and in the communities and 
through our churches. Once we begin to appreciate the force 

the great power—that is within the Christian people, within 
the churches, within the righteous causes in this land of ours, 
then we will begin to move forward and realize our potential. 

Americans are a proud people. We criticize our government 
and its leaders, because it is easy to be critical of someone 
else. But we do have wonderful institutions of government. 
For eighteen years I have had the privilege of serving in 
local and state governments. Today I am more convinced 
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than ever that there is nothing wrong with these institutions 
that. good citizenship won't correct. But good citizenship is 
required. We cherish our freedoms—they are a wonderful 
part of our way of life. We know the only way to realize 
the potential power within each American is to keep him 
free. We talk about this freedom incessantly. We send men 
out to die for it. But do we really understand what freedom 
means? Is it the right to exploit? Is it the right to enjoy 
sumptuous, materialistic living? Is it the right to puff our- 
selves up? 

The best definition I know of freedom is the one that says 
freedom is the atmosphere in which the spirit of men and 
women and boys and girls may grow. If we can create that 
atmosphere in such a way that it gives opportunities for every 
child and every adult to strengthen the spiritual force within 
him, then we shall begin to realize the tremendous capacities 
of our land. 

As a — official for many years, | could have become 
terribly frustrated about the future; I could have very easily 
resolved that there is only one way to play the game—take 
it while you can get it, enjoy it as you go along to the best 
of your ability, and let the devil take the hindmost. In gov- 
ernment we are yong by many people. All too often a 
great majority of them are concerned about what they can 
get out of their government, rather than what they can give 
to it. And it is discouraging at times. 

Have any of you ever served in a legislative session of 
the state in which you live? If you have, perhaps you have 
marveled, as I have, at what happens. All the selfish interests 
can pour their desires into such a legislative session. The pot 
boils for sixty days, and then some legislation comes out to 
be signed or vetoed. And one is amazed at how so much 
good came from all the evil that went into the caldron. It 
is a living testimony to the virtues of our system of govern- 
ment. 

But we have our problems today. When we become more 
and more materialistic. we play more and more into the 
hands of people who want to make government master rather 
than servant. We have a higher divorce rate and a higher 
crime rate. All things like this that we see about us tend to 
undermine and break down the very foundations of our free 
way of life. Yet in our communities and in our homes, if 
one looks carefully, there is a lot of hidden strength. 

We can find this strength when we meet with a group of 
businessmen in the morning at a breakfast’ club. We find 
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businessmen there who never thought of speaking about God, 
or about their Christian heritage, or about their mothers’ 
teaching them to pray. They haven't grasped the meaning of 
all the truth that is in the Good Book, of all the wonders 
they have seen, and of the eternity about which they are 
beginning to think. The only time they ever get together 
to talk about these things is in a breakfast group with men 
who are not too timid to sit down, read from the Bible, and 
talk about God and the saving grace of Jesus Christ. Then 
they know, each of them know, that the yearning, the hunger 
to satisfy the spirit, is in the heart of everyone. 

Every so often foreigners who come to our land go back 
home and write articles about what they see. They ridicule 
us, and we don’t like it too much. But some time ago a 
great international scholar and Christian came to our country 
representing his government—the little country of Lebanon. 
He saw things in America that many of us here don’t see 
clearly. And he has made speeches about what he has seen. 
One day I happened to read one of these addresses. It 
impressed me so much that I took notes on it. I would like 
to share those notes with you today because this man opened 
my eyes to the possibilities in America. He made me see 
more clearly than I had before what we can do about our 
country. 

This is what Charles Malik has to say: ‘He who penetrates 
the depths must sooner or later discover that the most impres- 
sive thing in America is her Christianity. The good in this 
country would never have come into being without the bless- 
ing and power of Jesus Christ. Despite every external appear- 
ance of materialism and secularism, this is a profoundly reli- 
gious land. Whoever tries to conceive the American word 
without taking full account of the suffering and love and 
salvation of Christ is only dreaming. I know how embarrass- 
ing this matter is to politicians, bureaucrats, businessmen, and 
cynics,” says Dr. Malik, ‘but whatever these honored men 
think, the irrefutable truth is that the soul of America is 
at its best, and highest, Christian. When the tears and joy of 
Christ come to perfect fruition in this land, then America 
will utter her word. When people or a culture becomes con- 
scious that it bears a message, it must sooner or later proceed 
to articulate it, for ‘no man, when he hath lighted a candle, 
putteth it in a secret place, neither under a bushel, but on a 
candlestick, that they which come in may see the light.’ 

“When I think,” says Charles Malik, “of what your 
churches and universities can do by way of mediating love 
and forgiveness, imparting self-restraint, training the mind, 
and revealing the truth; when I observe what your indus:ries 
can accomplish, by way of transforming this whole material 
universe into an instrument which will lighten the burden of 
man; when I ponder what your God-fearing homes and small 
communities can create, by way of character and solidity and 
stability and humor; and when I reflect on the great media 
of the newspaper, the cinema, the radio, and the television 
and how they can immensely help in the articulation of the 
American word ; when I humbly and concretely think on these 
things; and when I further meditate that there is nothing to 
prevent all these agencies from dedicating themselves to truth 
and love and being; then I say, perhaps the Day of the Lord 
is at hand.” 

I agree with Dr. Malik that the heart of America is sound. 
Strong forces are at work in America. Every time there is 
an appeal—a cancer drive, polio drive, foreign-aid drive, or 
anything for community service and welfare—millions of 
Americans gladly give of their substance that they may help 
someone else. But why don't we make our faith work more 
dynamically than we do? Why are we so smug about our 
religious life? Why do we so limit ourselves by not using it 
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more to influence others? Isn't it practical in everyday life? 

There are those among you who can testify that religion is 
the most practical thing in this world. As a politician, I 
raise my hand and say that I would not want any political 
job in this country today if I did not have faith in Almighty 
God. I could not feel there was any real answer to the hopes 
of the people of this country and their way of life if it were 
not for Christ, if it were not for the spiritual influences that 
emanate through him into millions of Americans. Just imagine 
what it would be like without the leavening influence of men 
feeling that they are responsible to, and guided by, God. Just 
think what a dog-eat-dog proposition it would be if all of 
us had to use our institutions of government, our business, 
and our professions in the mad scramble to see who could 
get the Scat position, the most wealth, and the greatest 
acclaim. 

Our country can't stand still, We either build the spirit of 
America or we tear it down. It isn’t material wealth and 
knowledge about material things that are going to make and 
keep America great. Those things can be stolen from us; 
those things can be used to destroy us. The thing that makes 
America, and will continue to make it, great and give it 
leadership in the world is the spiritual strength of our people. 
Imagine, in the next few years, what it will mean to our 
world if Christians become dynamically active seven days a 
week in their Christianity. 

We have something to give, because we have been blessed 
with so much. Our God gave us a Savior, his only Son. He 
gives us the ability to overcome fear. He gives us the ability 
to relieve pain. He gives us the joy of kaowing Him. These 
are all gifts which we as Christians have accepted. They have 
made our lives so much more tolerable, so much happier, so 
much more effective. But it isn't enough to accept these 
things, to have comfortable feelings because we know our 
eternity is assured. It isn’t enough to take these blessings for 
years as we have taken the blessings of America—by default- 
ing upon our citizenship responsibilities and allowing our 
government to go along only with those who are interested. 
No, we have a job to do. It seems hard, and yet it isn't. 

Do we love God? Do we really love Him? If we do, 
it is not difficult to become active Christians. I have a son, 
and right now he is very much in love. 1 am extremely happy 
because he is in love with a wonderful girl. But he is out 
in the Pacific right now on a Coast Guard ship, and he 
cannot communicate from the boat. His girl had a birthday 
recently, and, of course, a man in love wants to get a message 
to his girl on her birthday. Well, that ship travels on an 
arc over which the planes of the Northwest Airlines fly. This 
young seaman of mine found a way to get up into his cap- 
tain’s cabin and communicate with one of the planes. The 
pilot carried the birthday message, and delivered it in time 
to the girl. See what you can do when you are in love? It 
is a great experience that most of you remember, and | hope 
you are still in love. We all seem to be appreciative, but are 
we in love? Do we know what it means to go home and begin 
to live, to return love to God through our fe'low man, to 
make our communities live with the affection of human kind- 
ness. Will we be happy? Of course we will. 

There is nothing that makes an individual feel better than 
to know that there are people who sincerely love him. The 
Bible tells us that love is the greatest thing in the world. God 
loves us—he gave his only begotten Son to save us from our 
sins. We‘know what it can mean in other people's lives, 
and yet we tie ourselves up with inhibitions and limitations 
of our own making. We spend our energies trying to curb 
wickedness by law or in some other way instead of eliminating 
it by love. This country is ready for Christians to begin mak- 
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ing freedom, representative government, and fellowship in 
Christianity really work. I will guarantee that every bit of 
love you expend unselfishly will come back to you with greater 
returns than any investment you will ever make. There may 
be disappointments, but if you are living in love, you under- 
stand so fully that there won't be any serious problem about 
them 

It 1s easy to drift into a type of society in America where 
a!l are takers. We want something from the government. We 
want something from our neighbor. It is nice to have every- 
body give us Christmas presents. It is nice to have this and 
that come your way, but that’s the way to go down hill 
spiritually. That's the way our country might go downhill. 
There are a lot of people in America today who are takers 
because we have allowed them to be. We were not enough 
interested in their spirit, in giving them the tools, in creating 
the atmosphere in which they could go out and be givers 
instead of takers. When we strengthen that spiritual climate 
in America, we will be creating a new vitality, which will 
make it possible for this land of ours to step to the next 
high level of American world responsibility. Then we can 
assume the leadership that naturally comes our way when the 
other peoples of the world know that we are not trying to 
get the best of them, or to exploit them, divide them, ridicule 
them, or keep them in their places. They will understand 
that we live in love. If we operate that way, the leadership 
in our governments, wherever they may be—local, state or 
national—-will be out in front doing the things that we, the 
people, would like to have done. 

It would be wonderful if 2,600 men in this country got 
on fire for God; if they spent enough time in prayer to get 
direction and then began to work, to reform the world not 
by laws and rules but by love. Men can help in the com- 
munity, in service, in straightening out family after family 
by loving people, rather than by telling them what's what. 
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Loving our neighbor comes’ naturally if, like a little baby 
learning to walk, we just begin to try. God will help us. 
He is looking for you and me to fulfill the great promise that 
is ours. With his help we can do anything. This is a potent 
and powerful group of men—let us not sell ourselves short. 

Sofhe years ago a great religious leader came to our state 
capital to speak at the YMCA. He had a terrific reputation 
as an evangelist and, to entertain him, his sponsors called 
on me and said, “Governor, would you have this man up 
for dinner before the evening meeting?” I said, “I would 
be delighted.” The time came, but I was late getting home 
from the office. I rushed in with high expectations to see 
this dynamic individual who had made such a wonderful 
record for his God and who was changing people all over 
the world. And right before me was a gnome-like creature 
who was not over five feet tall and who looked like something 
his mother would like to have forgotten. My face registered 
disappointment, which my guest must have seen. He looked 
at me and said, “Governor, isn’t it wonderful what God can 
use?” And it was. 

I heard him that evening, and he had a tremendous mes- 
sage. He is still expressing it all over this country as he 
brings people to Christ. What a man he is. 

There is a tremendous opportunity for us. I know that 
the people of this country are the great determining force 
in America—and that you and I are of the people. The way 
we respond to our Christian responsibilities can mean rapid 
advance in strengthening the spiritual forces of America and 
in making this country strong. There is not a problem con- 
fronting our nation that will not yield itself to sound solu- 
tion if Americans come to live in love and confidence, one 
with another, knowing they have the strength in the love for 
Jesus Christ. It is a wonderful thing to be an American; 
it 1s a greater thing to be a Christian. But let us be dynamic 
Christians. 


Truth in Unity 


THE INSTRUCTION OF YOUTH 
By the MOST REV. A. G. CICOGNANI, Archbishop of Laodicea, Apostolic Delegate to the U. S. 
Delivered at the National Catholic Educational Association, Atlantic City, New Jersey, April 7, 1953 


Year is for me a source of extreme pleasure, because 


TY PARTICIPATE in the inauguration of this Jubilec 


of the cg oe it affords me to express to the 


National Catholic Educational Association the appreciation and 
felicitations of the Holy See and because of the honor that 
is Mine in meeting you, the members of the Association, who 
constantly and assiduously labor to make your organization 
more efficient and thus to bring to the schools spiritual atmos- 
phere, inspiring educational progress, constructive understand- 
ing and vital unity. 
Virat UNity 


Unity is a sign of life. A single glance over the fifty year 
history of this Association reveals its great vitality, a vitality 
that has produced a spirit of unity in the field of education 
that is not content with solidarity but which aims at common 
ideals and motives that are based on solid scientific principles 
and on the truths of faith. Your profession is a real apostolate 


directed to the instruction of youth and the development of ° 


christians and citizens. 

Wherever is found the reflected light of God, the highest 
Truth and the supreme Good, there is life, abundant and 
fertile directed to its final pur Wherever God is ex- 
cluded or ignored, disorder reigns and intellectual confusion 


and false ideologies are the result. The enemies of good 
desire to achieve a clear cut between God and man. By deny- 
ing the dictates of wisdom and by trying to make man forget 
that he has an immortal soul, they seek to make him an 
atheist. Once they succeed in convincing him that he is 
nothing more than matter, then it is easy to subject him to 
any type of tyranny, the goal at which they aim. For man 
to have freedom and to enjoy his rights he needs God. 
“Ubi Deus, ibi homo,’ St. Augustine wrote; without God 
man, that is man from whom God has been taken, can no 
longer sustain himself. To this deleterious work of evil, you, 
teachers and believers, oppose a strenuous constructive action 
of good. 
REASON AND REVELATION 

It is well understood that in the Catholic schools the pre- 
scribed academic programs are developed as accurately as in 
any other good school. It is their glory also to take advantage 
and to make use of the light of faith for the benefit of their 
students. If it is a fact that religious faith is the foundation 
of life, it is difficult to understand why this should not also 
be true in school and in studies; religion must always be for 
man the background of unity, of action, of direction. This is 
our faith: “We believe in God, the Father Almighty, Creator 
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of heaven and earth. The universe is His creation and man 
is at the apex of creation. God placed him there for his 
temporal life, and he is destined for life eternal.” To profess 
and promote this idea of unity in the universe between God 
and man is to develop an elect apostolate. There is no need 
to mention that when we say “unity’’ we exclude any idea of 
pantheism or materialistic monism, for our faith is in a per- 
sonal God, “The Supreme Being,’ Who is “above all crea- 
tures, the self-existing and infinitely perfect Spirit’ (Catechism 
of Baltimore, 8). 

Anyone who studies or speculates or engages in reseatch 
work meets with God; “to study” also means “to meet God.” 
In fact, “the heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament proclaims the work of His hands’ (Ps. 18, 2). 
God has so profusely sprinkled His imprints on the earth 
and in the celestial spaces that we might say He is imprinted 
and proclaimed in nature. 

What then will the student say in his meetings with God ? 
Will he say that in matters of study he does not recognize 
God? He is anxious to know the author of everything; will 
he follow a different system with regard to the wonders of 
nature? Experience shows that, when God is put aside, the 
door is opened to errors and agnostic or materialistic ideas. 

“Christ” is an historic fact. He spoke, completed the divine 
revelation, established His Church, and entrusted to It His 
Word and His Sacraments. He manifested Himself as the 
focal point of history, and great philosophers like Saint 
Augustine and Bossuet wrote books to demonstrate this fact. 
If Christ is an historical person, we believe that the schools, 
like everyone else, have the obligation of accepting Him com- 
pletely according to His true value. 

There are certain truths which, although basic and attain- 
able by the light of reason, man does not always succeed in 
clearly perceiving because he is impeded by prejudices, the 
senses or the passions. It is here that Divine Revelation steps 
in to confirm such truths and to make them known to all 
men with a firm certainty free from all danger of error. Why 
should not the student gather truths also from this source 
which has the highest value? Alexander Volta, the eminent 
scientist, was not reluctant to use this means; on the contrary, 
he declared that he wished to spend his whole life reading 
the book of creation and that of Revelation. 

Everything in the universe manifests itself to the student 
as made ‘in measure and number and weight’ (Sap. XI, 21). 
There is abundant proof to show that without the Creator 
there is not adequate explanation of this order and perfection. 
And you, teachers, who instruct in the Catholic schools, do 
not be afraid to leave your restricted laboratory occasionally 
to contemplate the tremendous laboratory of God, creation, 
and to discover there other superior horizons. 

For us it is a certainty that there is no opposition between 
science and faith, two rays of the same sun, God. As for 
creation, there are, for example, great numbers of scientists 
and astronomers who deduce that “‘at first there was neither 
space nor time’; “there was only the thought in the mind 
of God"; then there came this immense mass of nebula and 
celestial bodies, linked together by an energy, cosmic ether, 
in which the suns, or rather the solar systems move. We con- 
clude simply that science continues in this way to discover 
facts which confirm or parallel religious truths. 

Illuminated by science and faith, you make open profession 
of these and other basic tenets; this is the ‘‘Itinerarium mentis 
in Deum.” To profess and proclaim Him as God, Creator of 
heaven and earth is your vocation and your apostolate; and 
your rejection of every form of materialism enables you to 
teach this road to God to your students. 
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MAN, IMMORTAL BEING 


Man stands at the apex of creation. This is a truth of 
the highest value, both spiritual and social, and you, enlight- 
ened by science and faith, enunciate it both in your schools 
and in your writings. Man is the king of creation; “you have 
subjected all things under his feet" the Psalmist sings to God 
(ps. 8, 7). 

On the other hand, whoever studies man exclusively from 
the’ biological viewpoint, or even worse from the zoological, 
never succeeds in Lovin him, and obtains a deficient or 
erroneous knowledge, similar to that of the scientist-cyclops 
of Kant who saw with only one eye. The same may be said 
for those anthropologists who claim to draw general and final 
deductions from mere fragments, often incomplete, and to 
apply them to the immense human family. Much more, very 
little is known of prehistoric times. This we do know, that 
the exclusively physical man, content with his animality, does 
not exist. You know well that the Chur-h encourages every 
scientific investigation into the origin and progress of man 
as long as materialism is excluded and the creation of the 
human soul by God is accepted. Sometimes the Church judges 
it necessary to make pronouncements on certain questions 
because they are at variance with revealed truths; she did 
this against the theory of polygenism regarding man’s origin, 
and her children, having been warned in this way, must aban- 
don such ideas. (Encyclical “Humani Generis” of Pius XII, 
Aug. 12, 1950, num. 37). 


TEACHING, AN APOSTOLATE 


For you, who educate in the name of Christ, teaching is 
a sublime social apostolate. You uphold all. the dignity of 
man. Gleaning from the light of reason and faith, you teach 
that “man is a creature composed of body and soul,” is 
nature and grace, time and eternity, and unites in himself 
two worlds, the earthly and the heavenly; you see the youth 
of your schools in this light, and thus you educate them. Man 
is a unique being in the universe, dominating by reason of 
his intelligence and his immortal soul. The universe is 
immense, but has no knowledge; the stars are grandiose and 
numberless, but they do not understand. Man knows and 
dominates; he, therefore was not made for the sun, but the 
sun and all creation were created for him, and he for the 
Creator. 

These ties that connect the universe and man to God are 
not hypotheses for us believers; they are realities and truths, 
By teaching these truths, you promote the best possible good 
of individuals and society. The correct concept of rights and 
duties is based on this relation between man and God, which 
is also the foundation of ethics, philosophy and law. The 
correct teaching of these important subjects will unify them 
as a a guide for human acts, directing these acts to 
that goodness on which the happiness of so many depends. 
It is evident that your profession as teachers is of the highest 
spiritual importance. 

This marvelous unity comes from God. To his works he 
has given a law; a merely physical law in inanimate beings, 
with the addition of instinct in animals, and in man alone a 
law in its true sense, the natural law. \t is the will of God, 
Eternal Law, which is reflected in the human soul, and then 
is rendered concrete in the human law of various peoples. 
And here is opened the wide field of human justice. Roman 
jurisprudence expressed it with the saying, “Unicuique suum 
tribuere,”’ and Christianity has applied this concept to subjects 
and rulers, individuals and nations, without any distinction. 
In every juridical order, be it on the community, state or 
international level, the human person is the fundamental sub- 
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ject and his rights are sacred and inviolable. All are equal, 
and all have a right to life and its basic goods. Conceived in 
this light law constitutes a safe defense for man against the 
devouring ideologies of the individual and against the polit- 
ical and social forms of the all-powerful state. This is the 
teaching of your schools, an immeasurable contribution to 


the good of society 
PRESENCE OF GOD IN THE SCHOOLS 


In conclusion, we want God to be present in the school. 
This 1s the central point of the program of the National Cath- 
olic Educational Association, and it is your work. You do 
it because you believe in Him, Creator and Father, and 
because you know that where God is, there also is the true 
and complete man, Without the link of man to God princi- 
ples are watered into weak or false subtleties of utilitarianism 
and the like, the strength of human rights is undermined and 
the might of physical and material power prevails; philosophy 
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loses its grasp of that eternal truth on which its truthworthi- 
ness and perpetuity depends. Man needs God ; his conscience 
needs God; his intellect needs Him; and his schools need 
Him. 

Every praise, felicitation and good wish to the National 
Catholic Educational Association, which for fifty years has 
diffused truth enlightened by reason and faith. Every praise, 
felicitation and good wish to you who are aware of all the 
responsibilities of your profession and of your task before 
God and men. For you, to teach means to instruct and edu- 
cate, to develop and cultivate spiritual energies, and to form 
the intellect, will, conscience, character, mind and heart of 
youth. May God bless and reward abundantly your Lage 
sion, and may your apostolate continue favorably under the 
auspices of the commendable National Catholic Educational 
Association for the good of the students, the honor of the 
schools, the benefit of the country, and the greater glory of 
God. 


Educating Ourselves for Peace and Freedom 


TODAY, THINKING HAS BECOME A NEGLECTED ART 
By BERNARD M. BARUCH, Statesman 


Delivered at Charter Day Exercises, The City 


ORE than sixty years have passed since I was a 
M student at the College of the City of New York. 
There were virtually no elective courses then. I 
studied Latin and Greek for the first four years and French 
in the fifth and last year. Politics, economics, logic, ethics, 


philosophy and psychology were taught as parts of a single 


course 

How infinitely more varied is your curriculum today! Yet 
you would do well to ask yourselves are you better educated 
because of this enriched curriculum. 

That question, phrased somewhat differently, can be applied 
to the whole of our civilization. Think how enriched our 
daily curricula of living have become by the many new devel- 
opments which weren't even known sixty-odd years ago—-like 
the automobile, airplane, television, antibiotics, and so on. 
But this same half century or more which has brought such 
astonishing material advances has been marked by two terrible 
world wars and by a revival of ancient tyrannies, made all 
the more barbaric through being technologically refined. 

When I was a young man we took for granted that all 
nations were evolving steadily towards a better life and 
increased freedom for the individual. That simple faith in 
the certainty of progress is gone. In this twentieth century 
we have sniffed the horrible stench of gas chambers; we have 
seen the return of slavery as a human institution, both in 
Germany under Hitler and behind the Iron Curtain. 

Why is it that we perform miracles almost daily in our 
laboraotries but fumble like children when governing our- 
selves ? 

Is it not largely because we are so poorly educated ? 

Mind you, I do not set up my own generation as a model. 
Perhaps what I am driving at can be illustrated best by 
going back to the writing of the Constitution. 

The men who framed the Constitution would not today 
be called a highly educated group, by academic standards. 
There was not a as of government among them. Benja- 
min Franklin had only three years of formal schooling. George 
Washington was tutored in Latin until he was fourteen and 
later taught himself mathematics. James Madison was one of 
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the few college graduates there. I daresay that most of the 
men who drafted the Constitution could not have met the 
entrance requirements for this college. 

Still, despite their lack of formal education, the men who 
met in Philadelphia in 1787 were well-educated in the true 
meaning of the term. First, and most important, they knew 
how to think. 

Second, although they lacked access to the well-stocked 
libraries so common today, they were well-read in the classics, 
and had learned how to blend living experience with the 
lessons of history. They had also studied those pioneering 
works of political philosophy which appeared in the 18th 
Century. From Montesquieu'’s “Spirit of the Laws,” for 
example, they drew the concept of separating the executive, 
legislative and judicial powers, fitting it into the American 
experience in a novel way. 

he fathers of our country were well-educated in still 
another sense—they were deeply imbued with moral values. 
Their minds drew a clear distinction between good and evil, 
between principle and expediency. They were not uncertain 
of the ies they believed in and were determined to uphold. 

Being throughly practical men, they made their compro- 
mises, or “deals” if you prefer that word, in order to come 
to agreement. But they embedded the basic structure of our 
government in a foundation of rock-like principles. If the 
American mansion they erected was thoroughly habitable in 
terms of their own times, it also had a majestic grandeur 
that would enable it to endure for ages to come. 

Today, in contrast, thinking has become a_ generally 
neglected art. Although we read prodigiously, we seem to 
have lost the faculty of learning from the past. We lack any 
sure sense of values. 

Never in history has mankind boasted superior means of 
communication, high speed printing presses, profusely illus- 
trated magazines, the radio, movies, television. Yet all these 
miraculous forms of communication seem less conducive to 
thought than a log in the woods. 

Almost, in fact, these jet-propelled, streamlined means of 
communication appear the enemies of thinking. They bombard 
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us daily with fresh distractions and new alarums. The net 
result is that our energies—not only our intellectual energies 
but our economic and military resources—are dissipated on 
side issues, while the fundamentals of the critical problems 
before us remain untouched and ignored. 

Not too long ago, it was fondly thought that ours was 
“The Age of Enlightenment.’’ More and more it is becoming 
“The Age of Distraction.” 

The failure of our educational institutions to teach the 
know-how of thinking cuts to the core of the raging contro- 
versy over so-called “subversive’’ influences in our schools. 
There would be no problem in teaching our students about 
communism, about Buddhism, or about any other subject, if 
the students had learned how to think, how to organize all 
the many aspects of a problem so it could be seen in the 
whole and free of both powell and wishful thinking, how 
not to fall victim to labels which had one meaning many years 
ago and cannot possibly mean the same thing today. 

Some people, for example, seek to picture the Soviet system 
as the outgrowth of the ‘‘liberal’’ tradition. Those who know 
how to use their minds properly will readily recognize the 
Soviet system for what it is—a reversion to the barbarism of 
the dark ages against which “liberalism” revolted. 

All the apparatus of medievalism is present in Russia today 

-the inquisition, the Bastilles in which men and women are 
imprisoned without knowing the charges levelled against 
them, the resort to terrorism and scapegoats as governmental 

licy. 

When the dogma of the divine rights of kings was over- 
thrown it was a crucial liberal victory, proclaiming a new 
faith in man’s ability to govern himself. The Soviets have 
reasserted the ancient dogma that the people are not to be 
trusted to manage their own affairs but must be dictated to 
by a self-annointed elite which claims to know it all. 

In the dark ages every crime, even petty thefts, was pun- 
ishable by death, if the ruler so decreed, for all crimes were 
considered crimes against the king. What an enormous 
humanitarian advance it was when government after govern- 
ment came to accept the concept that the degree of punish- 
ment should be fitted to the severity of the crime. The Soviets, 
however, have turned their back upon that humane reform. 
They have gone back to the Middle Ages, when all crimes 
were considered crimes against the State. 

Every now and then the Soviet leaders do something which 
reveals that they know how far they have strayed from the 
liberal tradition. Some years ago, a Soviet constitution was 
proclaimed. In doing so the Kremlin paid homage to one 
of civilization’s greatest advances—the concept of a constitu- 
tional compact between a people and their government. But 
having confessed that they knew what they owed the Russian 
people, the Soviet leaders proceeded to shelve and ignore this 
constitution which they themselves had written. 

No nation behaves very differently abroad than at home. 
I would like to venture this test of Soviet sincerity. Are the 
men in the Kremlin prepared to keep faith with the Russian 
people? Let them show it by improving living standards and 
by putting the Soviet constitution into effect. 

If they are not prepared to make good on the promises they 
have made to their own people, how can the world have any 
faith in the promises the Soviet leaders make to other govern- 
ments ? 

The amnesty for so-called “political prisoners’’ announced 
by the new Soviet regime is commendable. But the mercy 
that dictators may show from time to time is not to be con- 
fused with constitutional government, whose essence lies in 
defining the authority of government and the rights of the 
individual. Until the Kremlin has demonstrated that it recog- 


nizes limits to its authority at home, how can it be trusted to 
become a worthy member of a world-wide community of 
nations? If the Soviet government shows no respect for law 
and principle within its own borders, what respect for law 
and principle will it show beyond its frontiers? 

For our own part, whatever may come of the current Soviet 
“peace” maneuvers, we will benefit if they cause us to think 
through our position on all of the many = of the 
peacemaking. For some time now we have followed a policy 
of drift-flinging together hasty actions to meet each crisis as 
it arose, but never organizing ourselves to anticipate what lay 
ahead. 

We must know on what terms and conditions it would 
be safe to settle, where it might be wise to compromise, where 
we must stand firm. Since at best only a guarded settlement 
is possible, we must also think through the rr 
of the various questions we face in different parts of the 
world. The problems of Asia and Europe, of South America 
and Africa, of disarmament and rare, pfowtiveraay of taxes 
and military readiness—these and other problems—must all 
be brought together into a world-wide H eg 

Of the many things that must be thought through to 
achieve this world-wide balance, none is more important than 
the relationship of peace and freedom. Sometimes the two 
seem synonymous. certainly war, with its totalitarian 
demands, is the very opposite of freedom. 

And yet, if war is to be prevented we must know when 
to accept the infringements upon individual freedom which 
are necessary so we can mobilize our power in time. The 
strength of a free society does not lie in the blind tenacity 
with which its members cling to their own individual rights. 
The strength of a free society will be found in the common 
disciplines that free men om 4 to preserve that society. 

Nor is it only in terms of war that we must understand 
the true meaning of the word freedom. Woodrow Wilson 
once wrote “liberty in itself is not government. In the wrong 
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hands, in the hands of the unpracticed and undisciplined, 
it is incompatible with government.” The proper function of 
government is to regulate society so that each person is able 
to develop to the fullest his or her own mortal potentialities. 

Over the last half century or more our hopes for a better 
world have revolved mainly around material advances. We 
have pressed this technological quest to the point where 
nothing seems beyond man’s capacity—nothing physical or 
material, that is. We can level mountains, irrigate deserts, fly 
faster than the speed of sound. 

Reflecting this rage for technological advance, our colleges 
and universities have tended more and more to emphasize tech- 
nical skill rather than thinking ability. 

And where has it all brought us? 

It has brought us to where we live in fear that this incred- 
ible energy at man’s command will become the means of 
destroying civilization as we know it. 

Clearly something is missing. That something can hardly 
be still more power, still newer technological advances. The 
something we lack 1s discipline, the capacity to govern our- 
selves and to control the power that is already ours. And 
does not the essential failure of modern education lie in the 
fact that it has forgotten this age-old truth, that man is free 
only when his power and knowledge are properly disciplined ? 

The outcome of the cold war is likely to hinge upon our 
recognizing—or failing to recognize—this truth. Our struggle 
with the Soviets is often pictured as ranging the forces of 
freedom against the forces of tyranny. If only the choice were 
that simple—there would be no uncertainty of the outcome. 

But when it comes to carrying out any program made 
necessary by the cold war, we find that it invariably requires 
subordinating personal interests to the national interest. 
Invariably it calls for giving up something to preserve the 
freedom we cherish. 

The choice we face is not, then, one of freedom versus 
slavery. Our choice is between the freedom to discipline our- 
selves and the slavery that others would impose upon us. 

Should we fail to discipline ourselves, we can be sure that 
the enemy will forge the shackles of biting iron which will 
discipline us only too well—and for only too long. 

Finally, there is one personal thought I would leave with 
you. When I entered this college sixty-nine years ago, I was 
typical of many now here. I was the son of an immigrant. 
I experienced bigotry, intolerance and prejudice, even as sc 
many of you have. 

Instead of allowing these things to embitter me, I took 
them as spurs to more strenuous effort. That, I believe, has 
been the moving spirit of many graduates of this college, who, 
by proving their merit and usefulness, gained envied places 
in society. 

When the men who wrote the Declaration of Independence 
came to define what they considered man’s unalienable rights, 
they chose their words carefully—"‘life, liberty and the pur- 
suit Of happiness!" Not “happiness,” but “the pursuit of 
happiness.” They made no promises of utopia—they prom- 
ised only the opportunity to better one’s living. 

From time to time men arise who do promise utopia— 
if one will only put oneself in their hands to be done with 
as they please. So speak the goldbrick salesmen. So speak 
dictators. 

This being your Charter Day, may I suggest that you take 
as your personal charter—this priceless privilege of being able 
to better yourself through your own striving. No form of 
government can give you more than that. Do not let the pre 
udices and even the stupidities of othets embitter you. Even 
as you try to change the world for the better, learn to adapt 
yourself to the world as you find it. 





